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ADVERTISEMENTS 





MONEY-IN-POULTRY CONTEST 


A Colossal Proposition Instituted by the American Agriculturist Weeklies to Increase 


thé Profit and Lessen the Work of Poultry Culture 


The Prize List Headed by $500.00 in Gold 


Contributed by Orange Judd Company, publishers Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, forthe West, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of New York for the Middle and Southern States, The New England Homestead, 


Springfield, for the East. 


conducting the contest, collating and publishing the results. 


Orange Judd Company has also set aside $2500 for the expenses of 
A total of $3000.00 put up by Orange 


Judd Company. Many other prizes are being contributed, and there will doubtless be hundreds of 


prizes worth $500.00, if not more. 


Already the $500.00 in gold offered by Orange Judd Company 


has been nearly duplicated by I. S. Johnson & Co., and The American Cereal Co. (see below). 
Other additions to the list are coming in (see below), and many more are in sight. 


THE OBJECT SOUCHT 


It has won the general support 
It meets the approval of every poultry expert 

“It is just the right thing,”’ 
people who keep land or water fowl in large or small numbers. 


BASIS OF AWARDS 


The first prize will be awarded for the record that shows most | 9 
clearly and accurately just how the contestant has managed fowls 
during one year, the product obtained and how disposed of, the cost 
of making and marketing such product, and the resulting profit or 
The prize is not for the biggest profit. 
A report that shows a loss 
may thus win over a less carefully kept one that shows a profit. 
No incentive to lie, to misrepresent, or to be careless—every incen- 
tive to make your report absolutely truthful and correct. 

Second prize for second best record, and so on for third, fourth 
A large number of special prizes will also 
The precise way in which the prizes will be divided 
They will be big enough 4. 
to warrant everyone joining the contest, and numerous enough to 
insure a valuable prize for every well-kept record or report. 
estimated that the prizes will pay the winners from $10 down to $1 
per hour for the time spent in keeping the record. 


is one that commends itself to all. 
of the poultry press. 
or poultry advertiser. 


loss. 
curate record of methods and results. 


and many other prizes. 
be offered. 
cannot be stated until all the prizes are in. 


say all sorts of 


@ postal to our 


It is for the most ac- 


It is 





The record should show 

obtained, and the profit or loss therefrom. 
simple thing to do, and every poultry keeper will find that it pays 
him to do it whether he or she wins a prize or not. 
the record in any way you like. ’ : 
hints as to best and simplest way of making the record, which will 
be printed for the benefit of contestants. 
get up a book of blank forms or suggestions, so as to make the 
record-keeping absolutely easy for the veriest novice. 
More complete information, the prize list as finally made up, 
final rules, etc, will appear in March. Suggestions are again invited 
from all interested on any points that will 
whole affair, so as to accomplish the largest possible results for the 
poultry industry with the least work for contestants. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1. The record shall begin April 1, next, 1900, and close March 31, 
1901, thus being kept for one year. 

2. Anyone who keeps 10 or more fowls may enter the contest, 
rovided their subscription to our paper is paid to October, 1900, or 
yond. On or before March 1, 1900 (the earlier tne better), addres 

Poultry Editor, 
“Being a subscriber paid to ——,I wish to enter the Money-in-Pou! 
try contest. I usually keep about 
ce, county and state. 
made for number of fowls kept and extent of operations, so as to 
give an even chance to large or small poultry raisers. 
3 


per address below, saying: 


fowls.” Sign full name, post- 
In judging reports, due allowance will be 





fowls, product 
be a very 


manage 
This 


how you 
will 


You can keep 
We are receiving many valuable 


If necessary, we shall 


help to perfect the 





IT WILL PAY 

Every agricultural society, fair association, 
poultry club or farmers’ club, every manu- 
facturer of or dealer in poultry apparatrs or 
supplies, every breeder of improved land or 
water fowl, will wish to contribute to the list 
of prizes. 

1. Because they instantly realize what a 
magnificent thing this contest will be for pro- 
moting the whole poultry industry. 

2. Because each contribution, with name 
and address of donor, is acknowledged in the 
Poultry Department of Orange Judd Farmer 
of Chicago, American Agriculturist of New 
York, and The New England Homestead of 
Springfield, thus giving the donor a free ad- 
vertisement of immense value in these jour- 
nals that go to over 200,000 poultry raisers, 

3. Because each donation, suitably de- 
scribed, together with full address of giver, also 
appears in the final premium list, which will 
be presented to each contestant. This pre- 
mium list will also contain the rules, and 
must be constantly referred to throughout the 
contest year. It will thus be a most effect- 
ive advertising medium. 

4 Because the advertising thus obtained 
through a donation to the prize list will not 
only last from now until the contest year 
closes on March 31, 1901, but the awards of all 
prizes will thereafter appear in full in Orange 
Judd Farmer of Chicago, American Agricul- 
turist of New York, and The New England 
Homestead of Springfield. 

5. Each donor will thus get the benefit of 
more than two years of the most effective ad- 
vertising, before hundreds of thousands of 
progressive poulterers throughout America. 


A WEALTH OF PRIZES 


We have assurances that other prizes will 
be contributed to swell the total list of pre- 
miums offered to not less than five thousand 
dollars ($5000.00) in value. The first contribu- 
tion in addition to the $500 in gold put up by 
Orange Judd company was $200 for cash 
rizes from I. S. Johnson & Co, proprietors of 

eridan’s condition powders. he next was 
$250 offered by the American Cereal Co, man- 
ufacturers of the American poultry food and 
morning mash. Breeders are contributing 
fowls or eggs or money. Makers of poultry 
implements contribute of their goods. 





VALUE OF PRIZES 


Because of the great benefit accruing to con- 
tr:butors to the prize list, no donation less 
than $5 in vaiue will be accepted. 

Prizes worth $50 or $100 or upward may be 
contributed under conditions that will render 
them most valuable to the donors, subject to 
lhe Editor's approval. Correspondence in- 
vited regarding large prizes under special ar- 
rangements. Here are two sample offers of 
large prizes that suggest means whereby such 
offers can be made profitable alike to contest- 
ants and donors: 


The American Cereal Company of Chicago ana 
New York, the American 
add $100 in 


if it be 


than $2 worth Ameri- 

a In addition 8 a Amer- 
company will give appor- 

tioned in the prize list as the editor secs’ fit 


oan only at the contestant has ordered 
irect of A can © 
used not less than $1 worth of American owe | 
within the year. If the $100 offer 

in connection with the akes is not 
taken it will be those who_com- 

for Total offer by American Cereal 

BE eccecesewes eoapeouiines cocedeumadiniepereges $250 


I. 8. Johnson & Co, Boston, Mass, sole manu- 
f of eridan’s condition powders to 
make hens Ta will add $100 im gold to the 
grand sweepsta prize if it is en by | 
contestant who has ordered direct of them 

used within the record r not less a 

wo Sheridan’s jon powder. In addi- 

tion to this, I. S. Johnson & Co will give $100 

to be apportioned im the prize list as 

fit, provided onl 

de direct . 8 Johnson & Co 

$1 worth of Sheridan’s powder within the record 

year 8200 


ANOTHER PROFITABLE OFFER 


This form gives the donor a large amount 
of most effective advertising: 
F. W. Mann Co, Milford, Mass, contribute goods 
of their exclusive manufacture as follows: No 4 
B. M. Mann’s bone cutter $17, Mann’s clover 
cutter $10. No 1 B. M. Mann’s cutter $10.40, 
Ibs Mann’s anite crystal grit $10, one 
Mann’s champion ball bearing corn sheller $2.59, 
one 36-inch Mann’s swinging feed tray $1.50, 
ditto, 27-inch $1.25, ditto 18-inch $1, Mann’s per- 
forated corrugated cast iron mortar $3, 500 Ibs 
SORE HNN Os BU cb vinca tendac contviitectadvessces $61.65 


FOR POULTRY BREEDERS 


or for anyone who wishes to: help on this 
great boom for-the poultry industry. and also 
get great good out of it by an ‘‘ad” of their 





own stock, the following form is very effect 
ive, and is within the reach of all: 


Ridgeview Poultry Farm, Bedford, N Y, either a 

tno of White Wyandots or Pekim ducks........ $5.00 
R. J. Holman, Waupaca, Wis, 3 sittings of eggs + 

worth $2.50 each........ ORS A ELE S SE Ey c 7.50 

. L. Edson, Jacksonville, Ill, reliance trap nest 

$1.50, —— for cabinet $1, 15 B P Rocks $2.50... 5.00 
E. R. Perry, North Charlestown, N H, 3 sittings 

CE WW Wyemdat GGRB. 2.2000 .ccccvcceses sccscscosees 5.00 
J. C. Simpson, Cecil, Washington Co, Pa, one 

§ Pe - Cg Perea ey - 2.00 
James Pettibone, Bristol, Ct, four sittings or one 

Ee SS Ra Sa rae 7.00 
N. B. Merrick, St Albans, Vt, trio of Light 

Brahmas ‘‘for the poorest laying record for the 

year’’ (as that person is the one who most needs 

elp) patting s scetgb evade colons bids’ consdede os eit ginal 5.00 
G. A. Chapin, Hampden, Mass, B or W P R’s 
RE RR I EE ea ay ee 10.00 


POULTRY CLUBS 

should offer special prizes for the best reports 
by parties who keep their breed. Here is a 
chance for the clubs organized to promote the 
various breeds to accomplish more than they 
could do otherwise at many times the cost. 
We suggest the following form, which may be 
modified to suit: 


Rhode Island Red Club will give prizes to the 


yalue of A contestants who keep this 
breed exclusively. he Rhode Island R Club 
will also to be distributed among the 


ve 
best kept aa contestants who have a trio 
or more of this breed. The essential condition 
of this offer is that in making their reports, con- 
testamts shall add a paragraph giving their 
views as to the comparative merits of R { Reds, 
their strong and weak points, All contest- 
ants competing for these special prizes shall 
a to ay stock at poultry 
s. is club also offers prizes agg ing 

$— at leading shows, gg A ge ee 
compete for 

POULTRY EXHIBITION SOCIETIES 
This contest can be made to double the in- 
terest in and attendance at the poultry shows 
next fall and winter. Every contestant has 
the right to enter the respective classes at 
any poultry show. But poultry exhibition so- 
cieties should offer liberal prizes for a special 
class, to consist of those who submitted with 
the birds entered, a digest or summary of 
their record from April 1 to Oct 1. These 
facts will be the most valuable feature of the 


which contestants may 


pou shows. The following form of offer 
S suggested, to be altered to suit the wishes 
ct each society: 


The Boston Poultry Show Society will be glad to 
have contestants enter their birds in any of the 
regular classes for its show to be held in Janu- 
ary, 1901, to compete for its $10,000 worth of 
prizes. The Boston poultry show will institute a 
special class for the best kept records im this 
contest for the eriog from Po 1 to. Dec 1, 

, the prizes in which shall aggregate ae) 
to be suitably divided tix 1 STM 


This contest is being backed by all the resources of Orange Judd.Company, with its $500,000 of ea tal, its nearly sixty years of experience, its three 
tient books it publishes, its be whertitoes bard conteveeeee eek ot 


great agricultural weeklies, the hundreds of 


of the world? Already 
that aroused so much interest. The 
American Agriculturist C 


contest, also your contributic™ *o the prize list. 
Address 





agricul 
With such an agegrecation speeere me ae directing American Agrieutiat 
s su ean even 


Competitions. of 1889-90, when $10,000 worth of prizes was o 


iHiant corps of e 


butors, and its nearly 200,000 subscribers. 


rist’s. Monéy-in-Poultry Contest. what cannot be accoinplished for the poultry in- 


suceess than. our American ————— Garden Contest of 1899, for nearly $2,500 worth of prizes, 
com 


POULTRY EDITOR, American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. . 


nitry contest will bé even: more valuable to titors and more interesting ‘to the general public than the 
fered. Let every one send in his or her entry in the Money-in-Poultry 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 64 
The Merits of Alfalfa. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





LFALFA, or lucern (Medicago 
sativa), is a wonderful food 
plant. No other plant grown 
in the United States or Can- 
ada will furnish so much 
valuable food for so long a 
m term of years without re- 
seeding. It is a perennial and can 
be grown with more or tless_ suc- 
cess in every state of the Union and in 
a rumber of the provinces of Canada. But 
it has especial adaptation for those states 
where the temperatures are too warm and 
the conditions are too dry to grow clover 
at its best. Speaking in a general way, the 
highest adaptation for alfalfa culture ,is 
found in those states that lie south of the 
Missouri river, including the lands drained 
by that river, and west from the Mississippi 
where it is joined by the Missouri. 
Next to these states in adaptation may 
be placed those areas ‘that lie south of the 
Ohio and between the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic. And after these in adaptation 
come various localities in the other states 
where the measure of success attained in 
growing the crop is usually more depend- 
ent on soil conditions than on those which 
relate to climate. There is probably no 
state in the Union 
not be successfully grown. 

The soil best suited to alfalfa will 
be measurably dependent on the moisture 
that can be furnished to it in the form of 
rain, through surface irrigation or from a 
subterranean source. Loose, sandy loam 
soils rich in certain elements of plant food, 





in which alfalfa may 
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particularly lime, phosphoric acid and pot. 
ash, are usually regarded as the most suit- 
able for alfalfa. These soils should be deep 
in character and should lie on sandy or 
gravelly subsoils, that is to say, -subsoils 
which consist of fine gravelintermixed with 
sand. When water cannot be_ supplied 
from ditches or from a subterranean source, 
and when the summer climate is dry in 
character, it will be found that alfalfa will 
grow best in soils that are underlaid with 
mild, porous clay subsoils, which the roots 
can easily penetrate. 
PREPARING THE SOIL. 

When alfalfa is to be laid down for a 
term of years, it is important that the 
land on which it is sown shall first be well 
cleaned, either by summer fallowing it, or, 
what would be better, by growing some 
crop on it that is given clean cultivation, 
It is also important that the ground shall 
be plowed deeply in preparing it for the 
alfalfa. 

Subsoiling the land will usually be found 
a good investment. But this should never 
be done by running the ordinary plow twice 
in the same furrow, except in soils that are 
as rich in available plant food in the under 
furrow slice as in the upper one. Otherwise 
the plants from the newly sown alfalfa 
may not be able to get food enough to pro- 
duce a vigorous growth when they are 
young. But when alfalfa is sown along with 
other plants to provide pasture, it is not 
so necessary to have the land in such a 
perfect condition of preparation. 

THE TIME FOR SOWING 
alfalfa varies much with the locality. It 
should not be sown in the winter or in the 
summer. In the northern half of the re- 


No. 26 


public it is usually sown in the early spring, 
as soon as the ground has become warm, 
and the danger from severe frosts is past. 
In the southern half thereof it is sown in 
the autumn and also in the spring. When 
sown in the autumn, sufficient time should 
be given to the young plants to make 
enough growth to enable them to pass the 
winter safely, with its frequent periods 
of trying temperatures. 

When alfalfa is grown to furnish hay, 
thick seeding is recommended, not less than 
20 lbs per acre, and in some instances more 
than that amount, that the stand of the 
hay may be of fine growth. This will re- 
duce the waste in feeding the hay. To pro- 
vide seed or winter pasture, it should be 
sown less thickly, about 15 Ibs per acre is 
considered sufficient. When sown along 
with clover and timothy, the following com- 
bination is a good one: 





Per acre 
RI fon Rdiiadéddaeasesocakeen 4 lbs 
PD - CEDWOR Sos xcccdccccesé ewe 2 lbs 
Mammoth clover................ 2 lbs 
I ica aa dca oi ot ees ser Gndig en hk 1 Ib 
EEE o5sescbeeeeraeniereibedn 3 Ibs 
OE No sacssow onan anders see .12 Ibs 


Alfalfa may be made to furnish excellent 
pasture for horses, cattle, sheep and swine, 
but the pasturing must not be done in an 
indiscriminate manner. It ought not to be 
pastured at any and every stage of growth, 
nor at all seasons of the year. It should 
seldom, if ever, be pastured off the season 
that it is sown. It is somewhat of a deli- 
cate plant when young, hence it is easily 
injured the first season. Neither should it 
be pastured in the late autumn nor during 

{To Page 661.] 





EXHIBIT AT THE LAST 


NEW YORK 





POULTRY SHOW---See Page 666 
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Inexpensive Drainage for Farms. 


GRANT DAVIS, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Quite often tile drains do not come up to 
expectations. The term of their usefulness 
is much shorter than the durable nature of 
the material out of which the tile are made 
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FORM OF DRAINS AND LEVEL. 


would indicate. In soft or quick-sandy 
ground they are apt to get out of line. At 
places the line of the drain may come near 
the surface. At such places and at the 
outlet, tile are apt to be crumbled by 
freezing, unless they are vitrified, which 
adds much to their cost. In common with 
all kinds of drains they are, more or less, 
liable to become choked with roots or silt 
or injured by the presence of vermin. There 
is scarcely a farm but needs drainage and 
were it more generally known that wood 
or stones form a very respectable substitute 
for tile, perhaps there would be more im- 
provement along this line. Doubtless many 
are deterred by the cost of tile, especially 
in more remote sections where freight rates 
are high, but it is in just such localities 
that the farmer has an abundance of the 
other materials for constructing drains. 

Large stones, if they have to be removed 
from the fields, may be advantageously 
used. In this case the ditches have to be 
dug wider at the bottom and require the 
removal of more earth. A row of stones 
should be laid on each side of the ditch 
bottom, leaving an open space’ through 
the middle which is covered with flat stones 
and then plenty of smaller ones thrown in. 
If smaller stones for filling are not to be 
had, straw or some waste material should 
be placed in before the dirt is thrown back. 

A board drain is quickly made and when 
carefully laid with durable wood, is very 
lasting. Oak and chestnut are the most 
durable of our northern woods. Chestnut is 
easily rived, and rived boards last longer 
than sawed. Cypress rives easily and when 
placed under the ground where it is wet all 
the time, almost indestructible. The earth 
becomes packed around the boards which 
being where they receive no blows or jars 
retain an open passage for water long after 
the material begins to decay. A board 6 
in in width should be nailed to one of the 
same dimensions, and of any desirable 
length, and laid along the bottom of the 
drain like an inverted trough as at a. If 
the material is rived and there are some 
narrow boards, the narrow ones may be 
nailed over two others as shown at Db. 

The ditch need not be over a spade’s 
width on the bottom. Its depth is alto- 
gether a matter of circumstances. In drain- 
ing out low places you have to cut the 
surrounding land deep enough to get the 
minimum of fall. This minimum of fall for 
a board drain is greater than for roufd tile, 
and may be set down as cbout 3 in per 100 
ft of drain. The deeper the drain the farth- 
er it will drain, but it is not thought to 
be of advantage to make very deep drains 
in stiff clay soils. In these kinds of soils 
the drain will not do its best at first, but 
will improve with years—the ground grad- 
ually becoming more porous. Two ft for 
stiff clays and 3 ft for lighter soils are 
good depths to work.to. In laying the 
boards, have them fit closely and cover any 
holes with small pieces ef boards, so the 
dirt cannot get in. Be sure to stop up the 


outlet with coarse wire screening, so as to 
keep out rats, rabbits, etc. 
In laying drains with boards it pays to 
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have the bottom even and straight as pos- 
sible and the grade uniform, otherwise the 
dirt bottom may wash out or fill up in 
places. In getting the grade the assistance 
of an engineer is sometimes advisable, but 
1 will describe below an instrument which a 
farmer of ordinary ingenuity can make at 
home and with it do his own’ grading. 
Many practical ditchers make use of wa- 
ter in the bottom to dig by, and where there 
is plenty of fall for short distances 
this does very well. But sometimes there 
is no water and experience has taught that 
in digging by the water the ditcher will get 
a large fall, and oftentimes it is of the 
greatest importance to get the minimum of 
fall. 

Take a straight pine board 6 ft 3 in long, 
as shown at ec, and fix it in the center ani 
at right angles another board one-half as 
long. At ends of long arm fix sights and 
from the center suspend a plumb bob with 
string thread. The apparatus can be fas- 
tened to a Jacob’s staff with a thumb screw 
and clamped in any position. When the in- 
strument is clamped so that the thread 
coincides with zero on the scale, then the 
sights on the long arm will be level. The 
scale is divided by lines one-sixteenth of 
an inch apart. When the instrument is 
moved so that the thread covers one space, 
the line of sight will correspond to a grade 
of 2 in to 100 ft. When moved two spaces 
from zero the line of sights will correspond 
to a grade of 4 in to 100 ft, etc. 





Non-Freezing Hog Watering Arrangement. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





The hog waterer illustrated is a home- 
made affair, but is superior to any patent 
trough or waterer I ever saw. Its cost is 
but little. It is made of two barrels, Figs 


a ie He 


1 and 2, a section of piping, a tin float and 
a valve that can be bought at any hard- 
ware store. 

The barrel, Fig 1, receives the water from 
the well. It is set into the ground with the 
rim just above the surface. The float, a, 
can be made by a tinner and should be of 
galvanized iron so that it will not rust out. 
It should be about 10 in in diameter and 4 
in thick. An iron rod, b, is fastened to the 
bottom of this float and connects with the 
valve at the bottom, which closes the sup- 
ply pipe when the barrel is filled. The 
escape pipe, ¢, leads from this barrel to the 
watering barrel, Fig 2. It will be readily 
seen that the water in the barrels, if they 
are set on a level, will remain the same. 

For the top of the watering barrel, bolt 
2x4 blocks together, as shown in Fig 3. 
This will give the hogs and pigs free access 
to the water without any danger of the 
smaller ones falling in and being drowned. 
The supply pipe and also the pipe leading 
to the trough from the barrel containing 
the float will be far enough below the sur- 
face to prevent freezing, and it will be 
found that there are few nights cold enough 
in winter to freeze the watering barrel if 
it is placed so deep in the ground that not 
more than an inch or two projects above 
the surface. The other barrel, which can 
be placed outside the pen, can be protected 
by banking with straw or manure and hay. 
The supply reservoir must be higher than 
the barrels, a large tank being suitable. 






The pipe where it leaves the tank enters 
the ground at once and can readily be pro. 
tected from freezing. 





The Best Farm Manures. 


F. 8S. WHITE, IOWA, 





Manure from horses I regard as wort! 
twice as much as that from cows and hogs 
Give the horses plenty of oat straw ané¢ 
let this become fully saturated with their 
urine before throwing out. This makes th: 
best of all manures for all purposes, but 
this should not be allowed to heat and burn 
in piles. Manures of less value, such as 
cow and hog manure, wood ashes, decayed 
vegetables, shavings, leaves of trees, in fact 
any rubbish that will rot can be mixed 
in with the horse manure, the whole being 
forked over several times to get well mixed. 
It is generally best to spread manure in 
the fall and plow in. Coarser manure can 
then be used than if delayed until spring. 
Where manure is to be used as a top-dress- 
ing for grass, clover and strawberry beds 
it is also best to spread on in the fall, as it 
affords protection to the roots of the plants. 

Now, this matter of the value of ma- 
nures, when and how to apply, is a matter 
that the farmer must study out largely for 
himself, being guided by soils and the crops 
desired. No one rule will hold good for all 
conditions or crops. But in nearly all cases 
the manure should be pretty well rotted and 
mixed in the soil before seeding. Stiff soils 
with a clay subsoil will retain manure much 
_longer than any other soils. Sawdust, al- 
though highly recommended by some, has 
but little value as a manure. Coal ashes 
also have but little value, though if mixed 
equally with wood ashes will make a splen- 
did top-dressing for currant and goose- 
berry lands, especially if the land is a stiff 
clay soil. 

With many advantages possessed by the 
western farmers-for improving and keeping 
up their lands to the highest state of cul- 
tivation, there is no excuse for poor or thin 
lands nor any reason why we should not 
grow good crops for generations to come. 
But the time has come when we must begin 
to look after these matters, for it is much 
cheaper to improve good land than build up 
@ poor worn-out soil. There is no soil, no 
matter how rich, that will stand repeated 
cultivation without becoming exhausted. 
We cannot take from the soil all the time 
and give nothing back. 





Amount of Seed Wheat Per Acre—It is 
mow too late for testing this year, but I 
want to suggest that farmers make care- 
ful note as to amount sown per acre and 
compare results next harvest. One rule 
will not do for all climates nor all soils. I 
was accustomed in the north to sow 5 or 6 
pecks per acre, but there winter came early 
and time for stooling was limited, and the 
springs were generally wet, so heavy straw 
could have plenty of moisture. Without 
much thought I commenced in same way 
in Oklahoma. A long fall and an open win- 
ter for growth and stooling, with a dry 
spring, promised heavy straw, making the 
stand too thick. Now I have dropped ic 
three pecks per acre. Last winter was col? 
and dry, wheat did not stool much, so heav- 
ler seeding has been the rule this year. <A 
mistake may have been made.—[J. M. Rice. 


Ensilage for Young Stock—I find that 
young stock, especially dairy stock, eat en- 
silage quite readily. I have fed it during 
the winter with nothing else but straw 
The only objection I have to it with dairy 
stock is the tendency to lay on too muc! 
fiesh. In other words, the heifers fattep 
up too much.—[E. B. D. 





A New Fungicide—In some French tests 
a fungicide composed of 3 Ibs copper sul- 
phate, 5 Ibs copper carbonate, % oz of per- 
manganate of potash dissolved in a pt of 
water, and 100 qts water, is said to have 
given as good results as the same quan- 
tity of bordeaux mixture, and has the ad- 
vantage of adhering to the foliage better. 








The Merits of Alfalfa. 


[From Page 659.] 

the winter in cold latitudes. Such pastur- 
ing would likely prove fatal to the alfalfa, 
hence probably the prevalent opinion that 
it cannot be pastured at all in the winter 
season. Pasturing sheep on alfalfa is at- 
tended with the greatest hazard to the 
plant, because of their habit of cropping 
plants closely. Most satisfactory results 
are obtained from pasturing horses and 
swine upon alfalfa. ; 








The Shrinkage of Grain After Harvest. 





An ever present problem with the grain 
farmer is whether or not he shall sell his 
grain as soon as it is ready for the market 
or hold for higher prices. At harvest time 
the price is usually low because of 


the abundance of grain and the com- 
paratively little demand at that time. 
There is a great temptation to hold 


the grain on the farm until the har- 
vest glut has disappeared and the demand 
has resulted in an advance in price. Many 
have done this for years and claim it is the 
most profitable practice. The farmer does 
not always take into consideration the fact 
that there is considerable loss between crib- 
bing time and the time for marketing. In 
the first place corn dries out considerably 
and the shrinkage amounts to something. 
Then there is loss from mice, barnyard 
fowls, if the corn is in stack or in rail cribs 
where the fowls can get at it, and various 
other sources. Possibly the decrease in 
weight from the evaporation of moisture is 
the greatest. American Agriculturist insti- 
tuted an inquiry in order to get the expe- 
riences and opinions of the best farmers 
and grain dealers in relation to this matter 
of shrinkage. We were surprised at the 
lack of definite information on this point. 
Taking corn, for example, we found but one 
instance where a quantity of corn had been 
weighed at harvest time and then weighed 
at intervals of one week for a year. The 
Iowa exper sta Oct 19, ’98, weighed out 7000 
lbs ear corn and stored it in cribs so that 
it could be weighed from week to week, The 
weekly weighing showed a gradual de- 
crease. The total loss of moisture at the 
end of three months was 630 Ibs, or exactly 
9 per cent. During the next three months 
the loss was 390 lbs, or 5 4-7 per cent of the 
original. At the end of 12 months the total 
loss was 1430 lbs or about 20 per cent. 

Mr E. 8S. Fursman, the noted corn expert 
of central Ill, gives it as his opinion that 
the average corn raised on his farm, if pro- 
vided with a perfect crib, will shrink about 
7 per cent in the 12 months. Five per cent of 
the shrinkage would occur in the first six 
months and not more than three during 
the iast three. He states that the weather 
has much to do with the moisture content, 
and that after taking into 
average Ill farmer loses about 12 per cent 
if the corn is kept one year after gather- 
ing. Mr W. W. Stevens, president of the 
Ind b’d of agri, is of the opinion that if corn 
is cribbed during Oct or Nov it will shrink 
about 30 per cent in weight and almost as 
much in bulk. If cribbed in Dec or Jan it 
will shrink about 25 per cent, and most 
of the shrinkage will have occurred by 
March. 

As to the shrinkage of wheat, the data 
available are even still more meager than 
that of corn. Where wheat is properly dried 
there will be little or no shrinkage. An ele- 
,vator man in the winter wheat territory 
\Sstates that at the end of 12 months he al- 
;ways finds a shortage, that is, he sells less 
jthan he buys, but this results principally 


from the universal practice of manip- 
ulating wheat, and certain losses in- 
curred by using machinery to take out 


straws, strings, dust and the like. El- 
evator men in Chicago claim that if 
corn or wheat is dry enough to grade No 2 
when received in the central market: there 
Will be no shrinkage- 
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*FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD--IV. 


What Kind of Feeds to Use. 
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Before discussing the main principles 
itat should guide us in arranging the best 
system of winter feeding of dairy cows 
tc be followed, it may be well to say a few 
words about the more important feeding 
stuffs which are available in this country 
for the feeding of dairy cattle. We can 
g0 over the list hastily, as most of them 
are well known, and their nutritive value 
fairly well understood. 


COARSE FEEDS. 


Hay from the grasses or legumes forms the 
common coarse cow feed in this and other 


Cairy countries, Early-cut hay is more 
valuable, ton for ton, than late-cut hay, 
being both more digestible and richer in 


flesh-forming substances, but the yield per 
acre obtained will be somewhat smalle~. 
Clover hay or hay of other legumes stands 
first in value as roughage for dairy cows, 
as well as for most other kinds of farm 
animals. It is preferably fed long. Pure 
timothy hay is a poor cow-feed, especially 
if late cut; mixed timothy and clover hay 
is the more valuable for cows the less tim- 
othy there is in it. Other kinds of haz 


of value in feeding dairy stock are millet | 


hay, oat hay, etc. 


Corn Stover is fed on most American dairy 


farms, either whole or cut, after 
been shocked in the field. The original 
method of utilizing the corn stalks for 
teeding, which is still practiced by per- 
haps a majority of our farmers, at least 
in the central and western states, is to 
leave the stalks standing in the field and to 
send the cows out to nibble off the leaves 
and tops during the fall and winter. It is 
jlain that not half the food value in tke 
stalks is utilized in this way; even in 
shocks that are left standing in the field 
exposed to wind and weather for only a 
couple of months, a large amount of food 
materials are lost, on the average not less 
than one-fourth to one-third of the original 
substance. A good share of this loss can 
be saved by placing the cured fodder un- 
der shelter, but this is considerable work, 
end the fodder takes up a great deal of 
room. Even if the corn stover has -been 
carefully handled, it cannot be fully util- 
ized unless it is run through a feed cutt=2r 
end fed cut; the cows will also be apt to 
leave the coarser portions of the stalks, al- 
though they be fed out cut. 

Corn Silage—The most convenient and 
most economical method of preserving corn 
fodder is to make silage of it, and in this 
way the highest returns are received from 
feeding the fodder. The whole corn plant, 
ears and all, is now siloed by many prv- 
gressive dairymen, and this practice is be- 
coming more general with every year. Ta 
the present age of low prices and sharp 
competition, the production of a large 
amount of cheap forage is a matter of the 
greatest importance to the dairyman, an 
here the silo has come in and made pos- 
sible the utilization of the immense sup- 
plies of food materials in the corn plant 
with the least possible losses and expense. 
The possibilities of an acre of corn when 
the silo has been added to the equipment 
of the dairy farm are increased at least 5° 
per cent over what could be realized from 
the crop by handling it in the old way. Ir 
all sections of our country where corn can 
be grown, and where there are dairy and 
stock farmers, the silo is spreading more 
and more; it is now looked upon by thou- 
sands of dairy farmers 1¢ an absolutely es- 
sential part of their equipment, which thcy 
would not do without st any price. 

Silage is greatly relished by cows and 
can be fed in large quantities if made from 
well-matured corn; ordinarily not over 40 


having 





*Previous articles in this series: Dec 2: 
‘What Kind of a Herd to Feed.’ Dec 9: 
“Principles of Feeding.’”’ Dec 16: “Feeding 
Before and After Calving.” Next week: 
“Winter Rations for Dairy Cows.” 
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lbs of corn silage should be fed per’ head 
daily, and it is always fed together with 
some dry roughage, either of hay or corn 
fodder. Since the corn plant is rich in 
carbohydrates and relatively low in pro- 
tein, protein foods like clover hay, wheat 
bran, oil meal, etc, should always be’ fed 
with corn silage or corn fodder. Clova 
silage, alfalfa silage, etc are fed in some- 
what smaller quantities than corn silage 
the daily allowance being generally less 
than 30-35 lbs per head. 

Straw of the cereals is an always-prese 1t 
component of European cow rations, being 
fed in connection with roots, but in this 
country where we have an abundant ant 
cheap supply of roughage in corn stalks, it 
is not fed very often to dairy cows. Where 
a quantity of fine, bright oat straw is 
available, it is well worth feeding it in moi- 
erate quantities, not to exceed half the 

















Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 
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weight of total dry roughage fed. The dif- 
ferent kinds of straw are valued for feei- 
ing purposes in the following order: Oat 
straw (stands first, then) barley, wheat 
and rye straw. 

Roots are not grown fo any great extent 
on American farms. It has been found that 
the yield of food materials obtained from 
an acre of roots is generally only half cf 
that of an acre of corn, and pound for 
pound of dry matter, corn silage will pro- 
duce more milk and butter than roots. As 
the Vt exper sta puts it, “Beets cost more 
to grow, harvest and store, yield less per 
ecre and produce at best no more and n) 
better than corn silage.”’ At the same time 
roots are first-class foods for dairy cows, 
and where no silage is made, ‘mangels, tur- 
nips and sugar beets are well worth grow- 
ing; also where silage is fed, it is well to 
Feep a quantity of roots on hand, for they 
are excellent appetizers and are especially 
valuable in case of sickness or cows off- 
feed. Roots are fed sliced or cut. 


CONCENTRATED FEEDS. 

Corn and oats stand first in importance 
among the cereals used for cattle feeding 
in this country. Wheat and barley are gen- 
€érally too expensive to be used for stock 
feeding, while rye is but rarely fed to stock 
by our farmers. Barley is the common 
grain feed for dairy cows In northern Eu- 
rope, either sown and fed alone, or mixed 
with oats. 

Corn is perhaps used more extensively as 
a food for dairy cows than any of the other 
cereals. As is well known, it is a fatten- 
ing food, being rich in digestible carbohy- 
drates and fat, and lowin protein; it must 
therefore be fed to dairy cows with some 
care. Too much corn meal has fattenei 
many a dairy cow and made her useless as 
a milk producer for the rest of the lacta- 
tion period. There is considerable differ- 
ence between cows as regards the amount 
of corn meal that can be fed with safety. 
Four to 5 lbs may be considered a maxi- 
mum allowance per head daily, and many 
cows will put on fat on this allowance. Corn 
is generally fed ground to a coarse meal to 
cows, among our more progressive dairy- 
men. It is often fed whole as shelled co.n 
or in the ear, without being previously 
husked and shelled; the ears and stalks are 
thrown before the cows, either whole or 
after having been run through a feed cut- 
ter or a shredder. 

Where the silo has been adopted (and 
where is a dairy section in this country 
where it has not?) the general practice, a3 
already stated, is to silo the corn “ears anJl 
all,” thus doing away with the labor of 
husking, shelling and grinding the corn; 
these operations do not add anything to 
the value of the corn, either directly or in- 
directly, by saving losses in feeding the corn 
whole, as the latter losses can be avoided 
by letting pigs onto the manure pile. On 
the other hand, the operations given cause 
the expenditure of a considerable amount 
of useless labor and therefore, directly or 
indirectly, money. This practice is gral- 
ually being abandoned on dairy farms; and 
the whole corn plant, “ears and all,”’ fed to 
cows at once, either cured, and cut or 
ehredded, or as cut silage. | 

Of the corn-refuse feeds, gluten meal, corn 
germ and gluten feed are the more impor- 
tant ones; these are all excellent dairy 
foods. The effect of gluten meal on the 
quality of butter will be spoken of later 
en. All corn-refuse feeds are low in bone- 
traking constituents, and therefore less val- 
viable than oil meals with similar protein 
contents for supplying important fertiliz- 
ing ingredients; for the same reason they 
should be fed sparingly to young stock 
end in connection with feeds rich in min- 
eral components, like clover hay, wheat 
tran, oats, oil meal, etc. 

Oats are next to corn in importance as a 
food for dairy cows. They are nearly always 
“fod ground, and in rare instances in the 
sheaf, as oat hay (cut when the oats are 
in the milk stage). Oats will generally be 
found of somewhat higher feeding value 
than wheat bran; in experiments by the 


writer they gave about 10 per cent better 


BARN AND FEED LOT 


results than bran, for milk and butter pro- 
duction. If, therefore, bran can be obtained 
delivered at the farm at a lower cost than 
this difference, it may be considered the 
more economical food. Oats are a most 
rutritious and wholesome food for dairy 
ccws, and unlike corn, may be fed in as 
large amounts as the regards to economy 
of production will allow. 

The better kinds of oat-mill refuse feeds, 
like oat chop and oat feed, are valuable 
Gairy feeds, while oat dust and oat hulls 
have much smaller feeding value; the hu'ls 
fre not worth much more than so much out 
straw. The oat feeds are generally mix- 
tures of oat refuse feeds, with more or less 
of the hulls. They should not be bought 
except on a guarantee of a certain protein 
content. The feeding stuff inspection laws 
recently enacted in most eastern states 
cre gradually driving tre worthless mixed 
feeds of this kind out of the market. Oat 
end corn chop are mixed oat and corn 
refuse feeds, that come in under the same 
category as the oat feeds: valuable in di- 
rect proportion to their protein contents, 
end in indirect proportion to their cru.ie 
fiber contents. 

Wheat bran and shorts are universally rec- 
ognized as first-class dairy foods, that may 





- 


generally less than 2 lbs a day are fe}, 
rowever, the expense of the feed and its 
effect on the quality of butter making a 
heavier feeding undesirable. Of the two 
kinds of oil meal, old and new-process, 
there Is generally but little choice in the 
quantities they are fed In dairy rations, 
New-process oil meal is somewhat richer 
in protein than old-process meal, which, on 
the other hand has a higher fat content. 
Where oil meal is added to the ration for 
the sake of supplying protein, as is most!y 
the case, new-process meal therefore has 
the advantage to some extent. In general 
the market prices of the two kinds of meal 
must be the deciding point in choosing be.- 
tween them. 

Of other concentrated feeds offered for 
sale and used for dairy cows, but few ca:l 
fur special mention here. The buckwhear, 
rice and barley by-products (brewers' 
grains, wet and dried, malt sprouts) are 
well known, but have less general impor- 
tance than those mentioned in the preced- 
ing. 

Among miscellaneous feeds we notice the 
following: Beet pulp is a very important 
feed in the vicinity of beet sugar factories; 
it may be fed as received from the factory 
or after having been siloed (see above). 





HOLSTEIN CALVES RAISED ON MILK AND GRASS 


These handsome fellcws look enough alike to be twins. 
are about the same age, one being a few days older than the other. 
They were dropped about the Ist of March, 1899, and by the 


in 3 lbs of each other. 


middle of October together weighed 1000 Ibs. 


As a matter of fact they 
They weigh with- 


Until they were one month old they 


were fed new milk. The next two months they got separator milk twice a day, then 
turned into pasture and given skimmilk once a day. They received no extra care 


and got no grain. 
Gleason, Oneida Co, N Y. 


be fed with safety in as large quantities 
as their price will permit. Wheat mid- 
dlings and screenings are more variable 
than the foods just mentioned, being often 
a catch-all of all kinds of wheat refuse; 
they should be bought only on a guarantee. 
Red-dog flour or dark feeding flour is a va'- 
uable food, but generally too high-priced to 
be fed in any quantity; the flour cannot be 
considered of greater value than bran for 
milch cows. 
OTHER CONCENTRATED FEEDS. 

Among these, linseed meal and cottonseed 
meal are the most important in our coun- 
try. They are, with gluten meal, our most 
valuable protein foods; while cottonseed 
meal cannot be fed to calves, steers and 
pigs for any length of time without danger, 
it is a safe food for dairy cows, fed in 
quantities not exceeding 5 to 6 Ibs a day; 





In breeding they are high-grade Holsteins, and belong to H. N. 


Beet tops is a better sheep and swine feed 
than cow feed. It should be fed in only 
emall quantities at a time, as the leaves 
are very laxative. Apples are sometimes 
fed to dairy cows in the apple sections of 
cur country, but not to any large extent, 
except in single instances;- they make a 
gcod food for cows and are greatly relished 
by them. 


The feeding of skimmilk to dairy cows 
would seem an unnatural process to many, 
but some farmers do feed it regularly to 
their cows and are satisfied that they re- 
ceive good returns for the milk consumed 
by this method. In order to teach cows to 
drink skimmilk, it is necessary to begin 
feeding it when they are young, and to feed 
it in small quantities at first, mixed with 
bran or some other common concentrated 
food. 











Routine Dairy Work. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 

Routine care of dairy stock in wifter is 
essential to success. A stated hour for feed- 
ing, another for milking, a third for clean- 
ing the stable should be observed punctu- 
aily. No other dairy system can be made 
to pay. Cows soon adjust themselves to 
conditions; if the conditions are wrong, 
they go wrong, too. 

It is the beginning of winter now, and 
it will pay to get started right. If the cows 
are milked at 7 o’clock on week days and 9 
o’clock on Sundays, fed and watered irreg- 
ularly, the stable cleaned whenever time 
permits, dairy luck will fly out of the win- 
dow. Where other farm products are cheap, 
there isn’t a farmer who does not need to 
keep his dairy luck at home. On winter 
mecrnings cows need attention early. Their 
natural inclination is to go to feeding soon 
after daybreak. Set the milking time so 
that it will divide the 24-hour day equally, 
as 6 in the morning, 6 at night or7a mand 
7pm respectively. By not varying from 
this plan, the lacteal economy of the cow 
will be educated to regularity in milk se- 
cretion and accumulation, and the cow will 
yield more milk when milked regularly. 

As cleaning the stable befouls to some ex- 
tent the atmosphere, it had better be done 
after milking rather than before. If dore 
immediately before, a deodorant can be 
used on the floor prior to beginning milk- 
ing. Milk flavor is so delicate and fragile a 
thing that in winter especially the greatest 
care is necessary to preserve it. The odor 
from cows and their surroundings in sum- 
mer time is not offensive to even the most 
fastidious, but in winter it takes a routine 
system of care to preserve this cleanliness. 

Feed regularly. I urge this not solely be- 
cause the cows appreciate it, but because 
they demand it. When a cow’s stomach is 
empty, her milk bag becomes empty, too. 
While I believe in heavy feeding, yet a 
small quantity of food given regularly will 
produce more milk than heavy rations of 
the same character fed irregularly. While 
digestion and rumination are going on there 
should be plenty of water in the cow’s 
stomach. The animal’s own desire will de- 
cide how large a quantity. It is necessary 
both for the assimilation of food and to 
make up the 87% per cent of water con- 
tained in the milk. It must be remembered 
that cows are dumb, and that, confined in 
stanchions, they cannot manifest their 
thirst by any sign. Their need in this direc- 
tidn must be anticipated, not spasmodically, 
but as routine practice. If several hours 
elapse without gratification, the present 
need has passed. They may drink, but the 
milk flow has been shrunken. Dairymen, 
this winter of all others you cannot afford 
this. You cannot afford to neglect any little 
detail the observance of which would add 
te your dairy income. 


—— 


Apples and Pumpkins in Pig Feeding. 


PROF C, W. BURKETT, N H EXPER STA. 





Few experiments have been made to de- 
termine the feeding value of apples in pig 
feeding. However, hundreds of bushels are 
annually fed. In an experiment which the 
writer recently conducted he endeavored to 
get some facts on this important question. 
One lot of pigs was fed corn meal; another 
lot was given raw pumpkins and another 
lot was fed upon applés and pumpkins. On 
account of the limited amount of feed, the 
experiment could be conducted for but 25 


days. To all the lots equal quantities of 
milk were fed. Weekly weighings were 
made. 


During the period, the cornmeal lot made, 


a gain of 148 lbs with an average daily gain 
of 1.97 Ibs live weight. The raw pumpkin 
lot made a period gain of 84 lbs with an 
average daily gain of 1.12 lbs live weight. 
The apple-pumpkin lot made a period gain 
of 116 lbs with an average daily gain of 
1.54 lbs live weight. We see at once that 
the cornmeal lot made greatest -gain. But 
the cost was more. 


The pumpkins were 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


raised at the station at a cost of 40c per 
ton and the apples were rated at 10c per 
bushel, being the common cider or wind- 
falls. Cornmeal cost at rate of $16 per ton. 
Looking now at cost. of pound for each 
pound gained, we find the raw pumpkin lot 
was the cheapest; for each pound gain cost 
but 2.39c, cornmeal 3,81c for each pound gain, 
and the pumpkin apple return cost 4.64¢c for 
each pound gain. The pigs were sold for 
54c with following results for each lot. 


Cost Market val 
of feed of gain Profit 
Raw pumpkins, $2.01 $4.62 $2.62 
Apples and pumpkins, 5.39 6.38 .99 
Cornmeal, 5.65 8.14 2.49 


In this experiment apples proved to be 
uneconomical when rated at 10c per bushel, 
and during the period fed pumpkins were 
equal to cornmeal. 





Dehorning Cattle—L. S. T.: If the horns 
have been allowed to develop, cattle are de- 
horned by use of the saw or dehorning 
clippers. In either case the horn is removed 
by cutting it off as close to the head as pos- 
sible without injuring the bones of the 
head. The best plan is to kill the horn but- 
ton on the young calf when a few days old 
by applying caustic potash. Cut the hair 
from the horn button, take a stick of caus- 
tic potash, wrap it in. paper, leaving one 
end exposed, moisten this exposed end, rub 
over the horn button until it has an in- 
flamed appearance. Do not let the caustic 
come in contact with the fingers or with 
the skin of the animal. After two or three 
weeks, if the horn gives any. indication of 
growing again, repeat the operation. As 
a rule, however, one application is suffi- 
cient. Dehorning is of great advantage in 
that cattle are prevented from injuring 
one another, they stand more quietly in the 
shed and a greater number of them can be 
sheltered. Much less room is required at the 
feed trough and the animals are more eas- 
ily handled. They can be treated as so many 
sheep. 





Duroc-Jersey Ass’n—The eighth annual 
meeting of the national Duroc-Jersey ass’r 
will be held at the Clifton house, Chicago, 
Jan 2. All interested in this breed are 
urged to be present. For full particulars 
address Robert J. Evans, Sec’y, El Paso, IIl. 





Average Weight of Sheep received at 
Chicago in Nov was 82 Ibs, compared with 
84 lbs in ’98, 88 Ibs in ’97, and 94 lbs 10 years 
ago. 





Land in this section is a sandy loam upon 
which clover must be grown very frequent- 
ly if good crops of grain are to be pro- 
duced. The disc harrow was used freely. 
No fertilizing is done as a rule except the 
application of manures. made on the farm. 
The ground is plowed to a depth of about 
6 inches and the corn crop given shallow 
cultivation, not exceeding two inches. The 
crop, as a rule, is cut and shocked by hand 
and the corn afterward husked.—[W. W. 
Moremen, Jefferson Co, Ky. 








A College Education 


Ts the best life equipment 
that can be provided for 
a young man or a young 
woman. Everybody can’t 
afford it, but every man 
who keeps a dozen or 
more cows may easily do 
so. A Sharples Sepa- 
rator ofthe Little Giant 
or Safety Hand pattern 
will, in a short time, 
make extra butter 
enough to pay for a col- 
lege education for each member of your fam- 
ily. Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washing 
CHICAGO, West Chemtet, ee 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. ist marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“ Baby” or “ Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 

-* Alpha’’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
» than ever placed in a class 

by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanootpH & Canat ST68., 74 Cortianot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








Sold only in Sealed and Branded Sacks. 


rs 


/EAN 


Dairy FEED 


TESTED BY THE 
MILK — PAIL 


Quaker Dairy Feed is made entirely of 

grain—principally of oats—combined in scientific 

ortions. It is complete forthe production of 

milk C~ the proper maintenance of the animal. 

‘eeding,”’ sent post uest. 

Sciomiae Sadelesen feeding—FREE. Sot — Deranraes?, 
E ee Page co., 

350 Monadneck B >, Ill. 








ROBERTS’ 


ANTI-ABORTION 





Rodormatioslir etmtnistfeed, is 0 is a POSSI 


ee CURE for abortion in cows. Sworn 
testimonials furnished on application. Address 
DR. D. ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis. 





Do you want to go South? if so 
write to-day for our Journal free. It 
tells you about our great Chicora Col- 
ony and the finest of land for truck- 
ing, fruit and stock raising; the land 
of figs and tea. Land $5 per acre. 
Houses built and sold on $5 monthly 
payments. Cheap -excursions week- 
ly. D.L. Risley, 211 South Tenth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COP 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 





PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Hitching Posts and Stepping Blocks. 





It is often a matter of difficulty for the 
women of the family and old people to get 
in and out of the farm 
wagon or carriage, espe- 
cially if they be high. The 
old-time stepping blocks 
were excellent. Fig 1 
shows a combined hitch- 
ing post and stepping 
block. The iron loop 
with a short chajn for 
snapping into the horse’s 
bridle or halter, keeps the 
animal off the grass back 
of the post and prevents 
gnawing. Fig 2 is an or- 
dinary stone stepping 
block placed at the side 
TION POST AND of the road. It bears the 

name of the owner of the 

a farm. Fig 3 is a wooden 
platform higher than the others, with two 
steps. This can be made stationary by 





FIG 1. COMBINA- 





driving posts into the ground and nailing 
the boards to them. The name of the owner 
can be painted on the front if so desired. 


—_ 


Fruit Buds in Generally Good Condition. 


In most fruit states the autumn weather 
was very favorable to the proper ripening 
of new wood of fruit-bearing trees and the 
development of blossom buds for the fruit 
crop of 1900. Responses to our inquiries as 
to the condition of all kinds of fruit-bear- 
ing trees and shrubs show that where these 
were not severely injured by last season’s 
cold spell everything is in first-class con- 
dition. This is modified in some cases by 
the fact that a few of the small fruits 
like raspberries and blackberries were hurt 
by severe drouth this fall and the very cold 
weather of last Feb, and also the ynseason- 
ably warm weather the first weeks of the 
present month, which caused the buds to 
swell unduly in some cases. This, however, 
does not appear to be very serious and 
taken as a whole fruit bearing trees and 
bushes are going into winter quarters in 
good condition. 

In Indiana Prof J. Troop says that so far 
as he has observed fruit buds are in good 
condition. Apple trees do not appear to be 
as full of blossom buds as usual and this 
is perhaps due to the large crop the past 
season. Other orchard fruits are appar- 
ently prepared for a good crop next year. 
Small fruits are in fairly good condition. 
Prof E. 8S. Goff of Wisconsin finds that 
fruit buds are in excellent condition and 
the number formed appears to be large. 
The only possible exception is in the case 
of pears and he is not sure that these are 
an exception. Small fruits of all kinds 
promise well. In Illinois Secretary Men- 











FIG 3. WOODEN STEPPING BLOCK. 


denhall of the southern hort society reports 
fruit buds in good condition although rath- 
er forward at this time. The buds of 
peaches, cherries and plums are well-formed 
and not too numerous. Raspberries are 
very promising with the acreage less than 
usual. In Kansas all fruit trees and shrubs 


are going into winter quarters in excellent 
condition with a large number of blossom 
buds on apple, peach, cherry, plum and 
pear trees. 


Small fruits are doing well and 





give promise of abundant yields next sea- 
son, 

In Pennsylvania, Prof George C. Butz 
states that trees and plants are going into 
winter quarters in good condition, the dry 
spell of Sept and Oct having the effect 
of maturing new wood and developing 
many fruit buds. Raspberries and black- 
berries have scarcely recovered from the 
severe setback due to the cold weather of 
last year. In many varieties the wood is 
not as strong as usual. Secretary E. Van 
Alstyne of eastern New York hort society 
says that tree fruits of all kinds are going 
into winter in excellent shape. The dry 
summer tended to decrease the growth of 
wood and stimulated the fruit buds. The 
favorable fall is giving them a good chance 
to develop and there has not been enough 
rain and prolonged warm weather to force 
them unduly. In New England fruit buds 
are generally well developed and abundant 
and trees strong and vigorous. Some fears 
are expressed that buds may be injured 
should temperatures run low. 


Killing Charlock by Spraying. 


Success has been realized in Eng- 
land in destroying this weed pest by spray- 
ing with a solution of sulphate of copper. 
A 1 per cent solution was found too weak 
to kill all the charlock; a 6 per cent so- 
lution proved too strong and damaged the 




















ORCHARD AND LAWN 





periments along the same line and noted in 
a recent issue. 


Turkestan Alfalfa—This variety, now 
undergoing thorough test in a number of 
the, trans-Missouri states, is regarded with 
favor by the dept of agri. The report of i e 
secretary says that when the unusually se- 
vere winter of ’98-’99 killed off probably 
half the alfalfa of western Kan, Neb, Col, 
Wyo, badly damaging many fields further 
east, the Turkestan alfalfa grown in the 
states mentioned was not affected. At the 
Wyo exper sta a plat of Turkestan alfalfa 
was exposed for two weeks at a daily tem- 


perature of 35 deg below zero, the lowest 
point reached being 45 deg. In Cal it was 
subjected without damage to the drouth 


which seriously injured ordinary alfalfa. A 
large amount of seed grown from imported 
stock will be purchased and distributed 
widely over the arid western states for fur- 
ther tests. 


Fruit Trees in South Africa—Fruit trees 
and shrubs, while well known and appreci- 
ated in South Africa, are not offered for 
sale, according to Consul General Stowe of 
Cape Town. A representative of a U S nurs- 
ery assured him that he sold more trees in 
a period of eight weeks than he could have 
sold in the U S in 24 weeks. Fruit of near- 
ly every variety can be cultivated in South 
Africa, but the growers must, of course, be 





AVENUE OF MAGNOLIAS AT RIVERSIDE, CAL 


What a contrast between the climatic conditions and environments in extremes 4&f 


latitude in this great country of ours. 


California and Florida, and nipping frosts in Montana and New England. 


Summer sunshine in the December of southern 


But goo’ 


cheer and the Christmas spirit are possible for all of us. 


grain crop also. The general conclusion 
shows that a 2 per cent solution applied at 
the rate of 25 to 50 gals per acre during dry 
weather and at an early period of growth 
killed the weeds without injuring the grain. 
The sprayed strips of barley were entirely 
free from charlock, while the unsprayed 
strips next to it were yellow with its flow- 
ers. Similar experiments with sulphate of 
iron, using a 10 per cent solution, were near- 
ly as successful. The spraying solution 
should be applied in fine weather and the 
best period to kill charlock is when it is in 
“rough leaf.’”’ Two sprayings are recom- 
mended, at short intervals. The copper so- 
lution seems to act on the charlock because 
the leaves of this plant are rough and the 
liquid sticks to them, while it runs off the 
smooth leaves of the grain plants, These 
results are doubly interesting viewed in 
connection with Prof Bolley’s successful ex- 





educated. As there are no frosts, the in- 
sect enemies are very destructive, but these 
can be held in check by the same means em- 
ployed in the U S. American fruit and or- 
namental trees, chemical preparations, 
spraying pumps can be introduced into that 
country with profit. 


Grafted Roses for Winter Forcing— 
Most varieties of roses do better as grafts 
if they are used for winter forcing. They 
produce more flowers and a larger propor- 
tion of blossoms are extra fine. Grafted 
roses also seem to have more vitality than 
roses on their own roots. 





Sandy Soil—A field which contains over 
70 per cent of sand is called sandy. It 
may not necessarily be poor in plant food, 
but usually is, and in addition is incapable 
of absorbing and retaining moisture, 








Making the Most of the Garden. 


R. 8S. HINMAN, CONNECTICUT, 





We sold sweet corn last summer at a 
cent an ear, enough to more than pay 
for growing the corn, and as fast 
as the good ears were picked the stalks ang 
small ears went to the cows instead of 
sowed corn. If you market for yourself to 
consumers you will find that an occasional 
basket of fresh picked string beans or peas 
will do no harm, especially if you are get- 
ting top prices for what you sell. 
If you sell these things, by-products to 
you, worth little or nothing if left at home, 
never undersell people who make a living 
by growing such things. It is fair neither 
to the truck grower nor your customer. 
Give away anything you please, but when 
you sell, sell at market rate. If you do not 
do your own marketing, whoever does it 
for you will find it to his as well as to your 
edvantage to add to the variety of his stock. 

The man who goes to market with butter 
only will often lose customers to one who 
sells fresh eggs, cream and seasonable veg- 
etables. No customer, ‘especially if it 
be a woman, likes to buy, every 10 min- 
utes of a morning, a dozen eggs of one, a 
few pounds of butter of another and some 
vegetables of a third, while if she 
wants a pint of vinegar that “her farmer” 
could as well have brought to her as not,she 
must go or send to a grocery and get some 
sort of acid, but rarely vinegar. We have 
a neighbor that so well understands this 
that if a customer of his wants a few tur- 
nips, apples or a load of pumpkins that he 
does not have, he comes to us and pays us 
what he gets, refusing a commission be- 
cause he says it is an accommodation to 
him and to his customers. Careful atten- 
tion to these details brings satisfactory re- 
sults. 

—— ee 


Growing Vegetables Under Glass. 


G. F. DRENNAN, LOUISIANA. 





The returns from early vegetables grown 
in hotbeds are profitable, even-in the south. 
There are different ways of making them, 
and for all-around good purposes, the way 
the truck gardeners of New Orleans con- 
struct and manage them is as good as any. 
They do not excavate the ground, but bank 
the manure on the surface and trample it 
down. The manure is about a month old, 
and long and short stable manure, together 
with forest leaves, or straw in a heap, has 
to be forked over several times before the 
frame is ready. The compost, when spread, 
extends two feet longer and two feet wider 
than the frame. It is generally 18 in high 
and is firmly trampled down to six or eight 
inches. Then another 18 in of manure is 
added and trampled down to six or eight 
inches. Then the frame is fitted on and 
pressed firmly into place, and six inches of 
good garden soil, mellow and well decom- 
posed is spread evenly over the surface. 
The frame goes down evenly with the 
ground as it settles after the hard rains, 
and the gardeners here say it is better than 
the excavated pits, as there is always the 
same distance between the sash and the 
ground, whereas the excavation, when tle 
frame settles, cuts off the sunshine, more 
or less. 

Wooden frames of heavy plank are in 
common use. They are frequently made 
double and the space between the two sides 
left without filling. Time was that cotton- 
seed, dirt, or sawdust, tanbark or such ma- 
terial was packed between the double walls, 
or sides, but scientists say the air itself 
is the best regulator, and double walled, 
wooden framed hotbeds withstood the phe- 
nomenal cold of 1899. The location is in 
well-drained, sunshiny soil. Not only is the 
soil well drained, but the danger of flood- 
ing from running water, after heavy rains, 
or freshets is avoided in locating the hot- 
bed. 

From five to six feet wide and ten feet 
six inches long is the average size. They 

/are six or ten inches higher at the back, 
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or north side, than on the front or south 
side. They either face south or east, to get 
the benefit of all the sun, and as winter 
days are short this is cunsidered all-im- 
rortant. -The chemical and physiological 
effects of ‘sunshine -are not to be had 
through any other agency. The strength 
and vitality of plant ‘ife depend upon it, 
and locating and constructing the hotbed 
with this point in view is a great insur- 
ance. The glass is butted instead of 
lapped. They say it takes less glass, and 
the glass is not so apt to break. Some gar- 
Ceners have the bars different widths, or 
distances apart, so all sizes of glass can be 
utilized, and as glass is unusually high 
now, this is an item worth considering. 
It is seldom necessary to heap manure 
cn the outside base of the frame, in this 
section, yet it is frequently done. After 
the garden soil is put on, a week or such a 
matter is allowed for the weeds to come 
up. They are destroyed, the soil pulver- 
ized, and the seed sown. No finer plants 
for the early trade, in spring or winter, are 
grown anywhere than in New Orleans, and 
although the climate. is mild enough to 
plant English peas in the open in the fall, 
and have good crops of them in March and 


April, yet hotbeds and cold frames are 
universally resorted to for raising top 
z£rowth plants; that is, egg plant, pepper, 


tomato, cucumber and the like, rather than 
radish, beet and such roots. Bottom heat 
is what the roots need, as overhead heat 
from the sash induces too much running 
to top. 

Ventilation is considered as important as 
soil, heat and water. Without ventilation, 
plants will not be worth much. The sashes 
are raised in the middle of the day and 
closed early enough in the evening to shut 
in the heat of the sun. 





Study the Apple Market—Growing fruit 
is one thing and marketing it seems 
quite another, yet both should _ re- 
ceive watchful care until the fruit is safely 
off and the best market price in cash is in 


the pocket. Of all the’ shortcomings 
of the orchardist there is none just 
now so prominent.as poor marketing. The 


apple has come to be a standard ag- 
ricultural product, both for home consump- 
tion and foreign markets, and the apple 
dealers commence early in the season and 
canvass the apple sections from month to 
month, making careful estimates until ap- 
ple picking, when they are perfectly posted 
on the quantity and quality of the crop as 
well as to foreign demand. This should be 
and might be as thoroughly understood by 
the well-read orchardist as by the dealer, 
and when this part of the business is un- 
derstood, the orchardist can put a price on 
his fruit, as well as to wait for the dealer 
to make a quotation for him.—[T. L. K. 





Cape Cranberry Bogs—The remarkable 
growth in the cranberry industry of Mass 
is shown in the census returns of ’95, just 
made public, compared with 10 years ear- 
lier. The latest official figures return 9372 
acres under cranberries, compared with 
only 3833 acres in ’85. The area under this 
crop more than doubled in the 10 years. The 
product in ’95 had an estimated value of 
$2,900,000; in ’85, 838,000. 





Ashes for the Aphis—For treating root 
#phis in the orchard, tobacco dust has been 
found very effective. In some sections 
wood ashes are used with good results by 
removing the soil from about the tree and 
applying % bu of wood ashes and then re- 
turning the soil. With fruit trees it is the 
general opinion that ashes can be applied 
freely without any danger of injury. Thé 
effect of bone meal is also beneficial. 





“Acid Soils—J. D. D.: To test soil for 
acidity, put a spoonful in a tumbler, wet it 
to consistency of paste and dip into it. a 
small strip of blue litmus paper, which can 
be had at drug stores... If the paper turns 
red the soil is more or less acid. Accord- 
ing to Prof Wheeler of R I, it is possible for 
the practical farmer to obtain by observa- 
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tion a good idea as to whether his lana 
stands in need of lime. If clover fails to 
thrive, if beet leaves turn red and many 
of the plants die or remain small, if onions 
cannot be successfully grown, if timothy 
runs out too quickly and if the soil is in- 
fested with sorrel, there is, he thinks, good 
reason to suspect a-lack of lime, 





Water Required for Crops—It is estimat- 
ed that for every pound of dry matter pro- 
duced by plants, 300 to 500 lbs of water is 
required. Fifty bu of corn requires about 
1200 tons of water and a crop of cotton 
yielding a bale requires 900 tons, 





Sweet Corn and Pole Beans can be grown 
under glass more easily and with less risk 
than some other crops. There is little dan- 
ger from insect and fungous pests and the 
crops mature satisfactorily. 





Wood and all materials that decay easily 
should be avoided in irrigation works as 
much as possible. Of course these must 
be used in many cases and in that event 
should be carefully watched. 





# 








Perhaps Your Trouble 
Is Chronic 
Kidney Disease, 


Often Difficult to Determine And Likely To 
Deceive The Best Physicians. 


It is always best to be on the safe side. 

There are many different ways in which 
kidney trouble will show itself. 

Some of its most common symptoms are 
often mistaken for other diseases. 

Some of them are other diseases, but be- 
ing brought about by kidney derangement, 
the only way to cure them is to first get rid 
of the kidney trouble. 

The indefinite symptoms which go with 
kidney derangement are a sense of general 
lassitude and indisposition, weakness, sick- 
ness and depression. 

Headache, backache, and pains in the 
joints and limbs, irregular heart; stomach 
derangement, vomiting, nervousness;rest- 
lessness, sleeplessness, are also indications 
of diseased kidney poison in the blood. 

Whenever you feel ‘under the weather” 
it is a good plan to take a few doses of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy. 

When any of the symptoms described 
above show that your kidneys are sick and 
your system needs bracing, Swamp-Root 
will afford prompt relief and cure the most 
chronic and complicated cases. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading hospi- 
tals; recommended by skillful physicians 
in their private practice; and is taken by 
doctors themselves who have kidney ail- 
ments, because they recognize in it the 
greatest and most successful remedy for 
kidney and bladder troubles. 

To prove what Swamp-Root will do for 
you every reader of American Agricultur- 
ist who will send their name and ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co.; Binghamton, 
N. Y., will be sent immediately, free by 
mail, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a 
book containing some of thethousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received 
from sufferers cured. Be sure and mention 
reading this generous offer in American 
Agriculturist. 

The regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles of Swamp-Root are for sale at all 
drug stores. 









An 
Ice Plow 


that any one can afford to 

buy. Our Double Row Plow 

is the cheapest, will cut faster and 

easier than any plow made. Does both 

marking and cutting. “Outs all — and depths. Will 

par, for itself in 2 days. Send for e and prices. 
OHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells ! St. lwaukee, Wis. 








CKLEY, 
nion, N. v. 


ICE PLOWS $16 incu 








lars free 
. PRAY, No. Clove, N. bg 


ICE PLOWS f'fFiy, No 
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Raw Furs Command Good Prices. 


Not in a long time has the early winter 
@emand for raw furs and skins been as 
good as now. Manufacturers of furs have 
enjoyed a liberal trade, greatly reducing 
stoéks of skins, and are interested buyers 
in the winter’s fur catch. Owing partly to 
the good business conditions there is ex- 
cellent sale for fur garments and wraps, 
a class of goods always quick to feel the 
effect of bad times and good times. The 
outlook is promising for a quick sale for 
all sound raw furs and skins secured this 
winter. Trappers and farmers’ boys en- 
gaged in this work should exercise care in 
curing and packing, shipping to reliable 
dealers. 

All classes of raw furs are in good re- 
quest and much higher than usual, with 
cne or two exceptions. Dealers report to us 
tnat muskrats are not wanted at any price. 
The favorites this winter are fox, mink, 
marten, opossum, skunk, raccoon and bea- 
ver, in about the order ramed. The trade 
calls for large and perfect skins. Our ta- 
tle of quotations necessarily covers a wide 
range, these prices being paid by deal- 
ers at interior shipping points in N Y, N J 
znd northern New England. Occasionally 
fancy specimens would no doubt bring 
somewhat more ‘than outside quotations, 
either in country or city. 

QUOTATIONS NO 1 FURS AND SKINS, 





Southern, 
Northern central 
and eastern and western 
Black bear........$15.00@ 30.00 $12.00@ -30.00 
cubs and y’rli’gs 6.00@ 12.00 5.00@ 10.00 
SOE st<ctwas cde 7.00@ 12.00 5.00@ 8.00 
Beaver .........-+-- 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 6.00 
ere 65.00@200.00  65.00@160.00 
Cross fox.......... 10.00@ 20.00 4.50@ 12.00 
Med fOx..;:........ 22@ .-8.0 1.50@ 2.75 
Gray fox........:.. %#c@ 1.00 80c@ 1.00 
UGE “dc ccsccccsencs’ Bee Ee 1.50@ 1.80 
DE evcicestactiics Ge Gee 3.00@ 4.50 
> oO eee eet 40@ T5c 30@ 60c 
Marten, dark...... 5.00@ 15.00 — 
brown and pale. 2.00@ 5.00 -- 
GRE .cacccegseces. SE. Ee 90c@ 1.50 
Raccoon, dark..... 1.50@ 3.00 50@ 90c 
REED cc cees se 30@ 50c 20@ 40c 
BEE, cccccccceccece BOD ae 80c@ 2.00 
Mus’rat,bl’k,w’nt’r 12 20c _ 
~- COMFMON ..... 000 9@ lic 7@ 10c 
DEE a6 oa 4aee. ce 75c@ 1.00 _ 
House cat, black.. 20@ 30c _ 
sundry colors.... 5@ 10c _ 





Healthy Situation in Potatoes. 





All things considered, potatoes are do- 
ing fairly well and should show a moder- 
ate profit to producers and country dea!- 
ers. Returns just made to American Agric- 
culturist from many of the best posted peo- 
ple in the heavy potato producing sections 
indicate that the crop is going into distri- 
bution at a gocd pace, and, while quiet, the 
situation is one of general confidence. Some 
anticipate a sag in price when the move- 
iment increases later in the winter, but at 
present trade is healthy at fair figures. 

Testimony all goes to show that a good 
many potatoes are still held by farmers in 
N Y, northern N E, Mich, Wis and the 
northwest generally. Stocks are materia!- 
ly reduced in Ia and Neb, while in por- 
tions of Kan farmers hold only small quan- 
tities. With few exceptions our reports say 
tubers are keeping well; occasional damage 
through unexpected frosts, and here and 
there intimations of dry rot, but nothing 
to affect the general situation. 

In the middle and eastern states the tu- 
bers are in generally good condition and 
moving with considerable freedom. This 
is true of Pa, O and further north and east. 
A good many potatoes are still held in the 
heavy counties of N Y, keeping quality very 
good. Early Dec country price in Wayne 
Co 35@40c per bu for choice stock. In Tioga 
sales largely 30@35c; in Steuben crop fully 
as good as expected, keeping’ well, many 
still in farmers’ hands, present price 38c; 
Ontario quality fine, potatoes keeping well, 
present price 35@40c. Buffalo wholesale 


dealers report tubers keeping well and a 
zo00d many potatoes still held by farmers in 


western N Y¥. Up in Washington Co market 
firm at about. $1 12@1 25 per 180 lbs, farm- 
ers’ stocks in good condition. A concern 
handling large quantities of Vt and N H 
stock reports crop fully as large as antici- 
pated, keeping finely, with many still on 
hand in shipping sections. A large part of 
the potato crop of Aroostook Co, Me, has 
left farmers’ hands. 


re 


Eleven Months’ Export Trade—Includ- 
ing the four items, breadstuffs, provisions, 
cotton and mineral oils, we shipped abrcad 
during 11 months ended Nov 30, $644,026.000, 
compared with 696 in ’98, 605 in °97, 554 in 
96, 457 in ’95 and 476 millions in ’94. Of the 
amount first named, the value of our brea‘- 
stuffs exports was 240, provisions, including 
live cattle, 180, cotton 165 millions. A sig- 
nificant feature of the Nov movement was 
the liberal export trade in corn. Wheirt 
clearances were only 9,400,000 bu, against 
16,450,000 bu corresponding month in ‘98; 
flour shipments without important Change. 
Exports of beef cattle are running a litti° 


behind last year, but we have gained 
in beef products. Exports of butter for 11 
months, 26,088,000 Ibs, were a little more 


than double corresponding business ayer 
ago, while exports of cheese show a sligh* 
falling off, due no doubt in part at least to 
the high prices ruling on this side the ocean. 





The “Ifs’ in the Cabbage Situation— 
Price is now $4 per ton higher than a month 
ago. The price, however, does not move 
the goods as shippers must have from 2 to 
4 profit. Cabbage here is held and owned 
by well-to-do farmers. Some of these have 
shipped out their own growing and bought 
from the smaller farmers to fill their ware- 
houses, paying 12 per ton, and cannot now 
see their way clear to sell unless they get 
16 or over. As the time goes on the price 
must advance and cover further shrinkage 
and extra labor in trimming, and most of 
them are holding for 20; trade not inclined 
to pay this. If N Y, O, and possibly Col 
can keep supplying cabbage at a lower 
price until the Tex, La and Fla crops come 
forward, then we think someone here will 
be disappointed.—[F. W. Gunther Co, Ra- 
cine Co, Wis. 


Old Scrap Iron, Copper, etc, continues to 
sell at unusually high prices. Farmers 
should take advantage of this boom in the 
market for all kinds of metals to make a 
thorough “housecleaning” at barn, loft and 
scrap heap. Old wrought iron pipes and 
tubes are selling in the city markets at $12 
@13 per ton, and desirable lots of No 1 
scrap iron as high as 18@20. Old rails are 
worth 22@25 per ton, or very much more 
than the price of new rails early in the year. 
This general condition should be borne in 
mind when your local dealer offers to take 
your old scrap iron and steel. The whole- 
sale price for old cotton rags is 1%2@2c 
per Ib. 





Wool Quiet and Strong—Less animation 
is noted in the market, but advances are 
fully maintained under the good home de- 
mand and reports of strength abroad. Man- 
ufacturers pay ruling rates under protest, 
claiming they experience difficulty in secur- 
ing a relative advance on finished goods. 





Japanese Peppermint Oil has advanced 
in the last few months owing to the de- 
creased supplies. During the first six 
months of ’99 about 25 tons peppermint oil 
in crystals were exported from Japan. 





Clover is used to renovate the soil in this 
locality, although it does not occur as fre- 
quently as it ought in the crop rotation. 
Farm land is pretty well drained and valued 
at about $50 per acre. Ground is plowed to 
a depth of about 6 inches for corn and 
shaHow cultivation varying from 2 to 3% 
inches practiced. Four cultivations as a 
rule are given. Fertilizing is not done to 
any great extent. Corn is cut by hand and 
the most of it fed at home.—[Z. T. Smith, 
Wyandotte Co, 0, : 


’ weight. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
: Profit in Poultry. 
Dressing Poultry for City Markets. 





To prepare fowls successfully for the 
large city trade the poultry raiser must 
know just what the market demands. 
Tastes differ in different parts of the coun- 
try, but if the fowls are prepared in ac- 
cordance with the desire of dealers in N 
York, Boston or Chicago they will pass in 
almost any city. One of the most interest- 
ing features of a poultry show is the exhibit 
of dressed fowls and game which is usual- 
ly one of the prominent attractions. At 
the late New York poultry show this was 
true. An excellent display of domesti 
fowls, wild game of all kinds was made, 
Only the exterior is shown in our engraving 
on Page 659, as the bulk of the exhibit filled 
a large cold storage room in the rear. The 
exhibit consisted of capons, squabs, English 
Pheasants, Strasburg geese, Guinea fowls, 
tame ducks, wild ducks of all kinds includ- 
ing canvas backs, red heads, teal, butter 
ball, mallards, etc. This exhibit illustrated 
especially the necessity of careful prepara- 
tion. 

In selecting poultry to be killed for mar- 
ket, reject all that is not of a reasonably 
good size and in good condition. Small, thin 
turkeys such as are often seen early in the 
season are a drug on the market and are 
unprofitable. None should be dressed that 
weigh less than 7 Ibs and 8 Ibs is still a 
better limit. Spring chickens should never 
be killed before they weigh at least 1 lb 
each and as soon as the supply becomes a: 
all liberal, 1% Ibs should be the lightest 
Spring ducks should be retained 
until almost fully grown. These are neve: 
used for broiling, but always for roasting 
and there is no call whatever for stock 
weighing less than 3 to 4 Ibs, 

In speaking of dressing poultry, the New 
York exhibitor stated that of the two meth- 
ods of removing the feathers—dry-picking 
or scalding—dry-picking is to be preferred 
for such fowls as chickens, guineas and 
turkeys, while scalding is most desirable for 
ducks and geese. This applies to poultry in 
the very best condition. If the fowls are in- 
clined to be lean, it is better to scald them, 
as this has a tendency to make them look 
more plump. Ducks and geese should al- 
ways be scalded. One of the most impor- 
tant points in dressing fowls is killing. All 
kinds should be killed by cutting through 
the roof of the mouth to the brain with a 
sharp-pointed knife. For this purpose, they 
should be hung up by their feet, heads 
down. For best results, the fowls should 
not die instantly, for in this case the blood 
does not all run out. Free bleeding is im- 
portant so that too much care cannot be 
taken in learning just how to do the kill- 
ing. If dry picking is practiced, begin to 
remove the feathers before the bird is fair- 
ly dead. Avoid tearing the skin and do not 
get any blood on thg fowl while removing 
the feathers. 

In scalding, have the water just at the 
boiling point. Immerse the birds by holding 
the legs and head. Move up and~-down 
three or four times and then remove the 
Yeathers as quickly sas possible without 
breaking the skin. After scalding ducks 
and geese, wrap them in a cloth for abou? 
two minutes, when the down will roll off 
with the feathers. All scalded poultry 
should be plumped after picking by dipping 
for about two seconds in hot water just 
below the boiling point, then throwing into 
cool well water and allowing to remain 
15 or 20 minutes. Guard against overscald- 
ing, as this will cause the skin to loosen 
end rub off. Underscaiding is also unde- 
sirable, as the fowls are liable’ to become 
slippery during shipment. 

In packing for dry shipment, the case 
should be clean and strong enough toecarry 
the contents well. Barrels or cases hold- 
ing about 200 lbs are the most satisfac- 
tory. For packing material clean, dry 
nand-threshed wheat or rye straw is best. 
Place a layer in the bottom, then alternate 














layers of poultry and straw. Place the 
tacks of the fowls up and the legs out 
straight, filling so that the top layer will fit 
down closely upon the contents of the pack- 
age. Pains must be taken to have every 
fcwl perfectly dry before putting in the 
packing case. All blood remaining about 
the mouth must be removed with a damp 
cloth. If the fowls are to be shipped in ice, 
use only poultry or sugar barrels. These 
latter must be thoroughly washed so that 
they will not contain any traces of sugar. 
Place a layer of cracked ice in the bottom 
of the barrel, then alternate layers of poul- 
iry and ice until the package is nearly full. 
Over the top layer of poultry, place a layer 
cf ice, then a piece of burlap, and finally a 
layer of cracked ice on which the head 
rests. Pack the poultry breasts down and 
backs up, with the legs out straight toward 
the center of the barrel, making a ring of 
fowls side by side, around the outside. The 
middle of the barrel may be filled with 
fowls so that the top may be level. 

All game birds should be shipped in their 
natural state—undrawn—except in very hot 
weather, when it is necessary to get the 
unimal heat out in order to keep from 
¢poiling. With proper care, stock can be 
forwarded in all seasons so as to arrive 
in good condition. Trapped birds are more 
desirable than those that have been shot. 
Game birds can be packed dry unfrozen or 
frozen solid before packing, or packed with 
ice. Of late years venison saddles have 
sold higher as a rule when skinned than 
when sent with skin on. Whole deer, how- 
ever, should never be skinned, but the en- 
trails should be removed, including liver 
and lights, and the inside of carcass thor- 
oughly washed with cold water. Hares 
and rabbits should never be drawn, and 
should be kept as free from blood as possi- 
ble. 





Poultry House Addition. 


The cut shows a way to utilize buildings 
already existing when constructing a poul- 
try house. A hay barn or other structure 














A POULTRY 


LEAN-TO. 

ve used as in the case shown here, where 
the high side of the poultry house has its 
having a long side toward the south, can 
boarding and framing already furnished, 
free of cost. There is another great ad- 
vantage in building poultry houses in this 
way; the added warmth that is thus se- 
cured. In cold regions this is a matter of 
great importance, making this plan exceed- 
ingly useful. . 





Women Will Compete—I have kept hens 
for over 20 years and expect to enter the 
Loultry contest. I know of one other wo 
man here who will also try for a prize. I 
predict that a large number, perhaps the 
majority of the contestants, will be women. 
(Mrs R. K. Seig. 


Contest Benefits All—Not only will it be 
2 benefit to the poultry world at large, but 
cach person entering the contest, whether 
he is successful in winning a part of the 


prizes or not, will be kenefited to an ex- 
tent that will doubly repay him for the 
extra time and labor bestowed upon his 


roultry.—[H. L. 8S. 





Heavy Cooler Stocks—A correspondent 
of the Egg Reporter takes a very bearish 
view of the market and estimates that 
early Nov found 450,000 cases storage eggs 
in the coolers of Chicago alone. He quotes 
a prominent N Y dealer as saying that in 
the space of 28 years he has never seen a 








WINTER POULTRY 


time when he regarded with so much sus- 
picion the egg question. The season to 
move storage stock is Oct 1 to Dec 15, and 
stock not sold during that time is always 
looked upon as held for speculation. 





In Testing, by lamplight, for market pur- 
poses, the object is to discern the size of 
the airspace in the eggs. When perfectly 
fresh, the space is very small and can just 
be seen at the broad end. The space in- 
creases in size every day and when it be- 
comes prominent the egg should be ranked 
second class. Cloudy eggs or those which 
rattle are suitable only for cheap cookery 
or manufacturing purposes, 





Will Be a Reveiation—The result of the 
coming contest will be a revelation to hun- 
dreds of people who never kept a record 
and do not know what a substantial part 
of the farm profits should be credited to the 
poultry yard. The effect of the coming 
contest will undoubtedly be a great and 
lasting benefit to one of America’s greatest 
industries.—[Harry S. Leach, Massachu- 
setts. 


The Facts Wanted—Your plan of poul- 
try contest is excellent and something that 
ought to have been done before. Make ar- 
rangements so that we will get at the ex- 
act facts. I think it would be a gool plan 
to have each contestant commence April 1 
with a flock of pullets, old hen and chicks 
just hatched and give report for same until 
contest closes.—[G. W. McCarty, Vermont. 





Work and constant attention to details 
is the only way in which the poultry busi- 
ness can be made to pay. A lazy man has 
no business in the poultry yard.—[{Mary 
Gordon, Virginia. 


Successful Poultrymen are nearly always 
fond of fowls and spend much time study- 
ing their habits. 

Growing Peaches in Pots—Peaches can 
be grown in pots or boxes with compara- 
tive ease. You should provide yourself with 
stocky, low-limbed trees, one or two years 
old, keep the boxes in a cold house, cold 
room or a dry cellar through the winter. 
Any closed woodshed will afford sufficient 
protection. Do not let them get quite dry, 
and during the summer set the pots out- 
side, plunging them in the soil if you choose. 
If you do not plunge them, throw sufficient 
litter about them to keep them from being 
rapidly dried by evaporation. See that they 
grow in good form, and are stocky. Some 
now I have in pots are three or four feet 
high and are covered with developing buds 
in a cold house. Seedlings will do, but you 
will get more satisfaction from growing El- 
bertas, Champions, Smock, Foster, etc. I 
also grow them in houses, training them to 
the back wall. My impression is that the 
culture of peaches in boxes and cold frames 
could be made quite profitable.—[E. P. Pow- 
ell, New York. 


HENS LAY BESTS 


—in fact they A double the 
@nd summer when fed Green Cut io 


5 

Mann’s New Bone Cutters 
@ut ali hard and soft bones, meat, one, 
&c., fine, fast and without cho : 
easy. Clover cut with our Clover ane 
helps wogsetely. Marn’s Granite Crystal 
Gritand Feed Trays too, Catalogue FREE. 


RB Ww. MANN co., Boz 10. Milford, Mass.’ 


















The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 


simple, durable and easily oper- 


ated; 168 e catalogue contain- 
ing information and Tce ootn : 
Sent free. GEO. ERTEL CO. 








3 10 First Premiums 


arded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBA ATOR. Guaranteed to operate 
mn any climate. Send for catalogue. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 




























More Eggs in Winter. 
Nothing on Earth will do 
it like Sheridan’s Powder. 


Thousands of successful Poultry-Keepers all 
over the country owe no small portion of their 
success te the practice of mixing with the mash 
food eve to their poultey every day, a small 

uantity of SHERIDAN’s CONDITION PowpER. 
tt has been used and indorsed by os Raisers 
over thirty years, and A \N IS of poultry. 


HERID DAM TION 
POWDER 


Is absolutely pure. It costs only one-tenth cent 
a day per henif ay buy it in — 4 cans, It will 
inerease the t from your this winter. 
To be profitable your pullets should my ourty. All 
your hens shoul in condition to lay daily while 

eggs are high, It assures perfect a 

he food elements needed to produce e 

It is sold by druggists, grocers an feed dea ers. 


If you can’t get the the Powder, send to =. One 
ack, 25 cts; five, $1. Large two-'b, can, $1.20. 
Bix es cans, o=e paid, #5. Sample tt, tees cen icy 


paper free. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., ton, Mass, 
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Nothing Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay andkeep them in healthy 
condition all the year round like 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince you. 1 Ib. can 25c., by mail 40c.; 
5 cans $1.00, on board express N. Y. City. If you want 
fresh eggs, and plenty of them, use this food as di- 
rected, and your hens must lay. Our Immense Cata- 
logue free. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY C0, 


28 vorey 8 St., New York City, 
W. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 


When writing kindly mention this paper. 
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The verter Question 


is not: “Is a bone cutter a good 
thing?’’ (all agree that it is) but: 
“Which bone cutter is best?” Every 
user will say: The Wesster & Han- 
num. It cuts bone, meat and vegee 
tables finer and with less power than 
any other. Only one hand required to operate. Abso- 
lutely self-feeding and self-regulating. Stearns Clo- 
ver Cutters and Grit Crushers are money makers. 

Booklet telling all about these machines and how to 
make poultry pay,/ree. Send your address. 


E.C. STEARNS & CO., Box 38, Syracuse, N. Y. 











A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 


oclug as the OO DAYS? vier 


one self-regulating and 
guaranteed. Over 15,000 
BANTAMS in use; hatching 
45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 


Send 4 cents for No. 13 cat: . 
Ineubator Co., 8 oO. 

























HATCH emcrih 
class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR incubator 


Hatches the longest per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Til. 






Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalog. 
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Out of some 3000 competitors in the gar- 
den contest, upward of 500 have sent in 
more or less complete reports. These we 
are now carefully digesting. It is a big 
job, however, and contestants will please 
be patient until all the prizes are awarded. 
The material will be worth to our readers 
all its great cost. 

\ Seabee iacsnasii 

Now it is the wool growers who are up 
in arms against “reciprocity.’’ The pending 
treaty with Argentina reduces by one-fifth 
the duties on woo! and fleeces imported into 
the United States from that country. The 
Argentine possesses practically unlimited 
capacity for increasing its export of wool. 
The facts about it will be fully stated in 
American Agriculturist fer Dec 30. The farm- 
ers and wool growers will then wonder who 
“pulled the leg’ of the U S plenipotentiary 
at Buenos Ayres, to induce him to favor 
such a proposition! 





The familiar words almost stick in one’s 
throat, this December—‘‘Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” So many years we 
rave said them over, full of hope and faith 
that peace and good will had come to stay. 
But there is robust exercise for our faith 
still ahead of us, into the distant future. 
We are fortunate indeed that the home 
country we love so well is blessed at this 
holiday season with peace and plenty, and 
that the conflict in which our own sons 
and brothers are engaged is a small one. 
We can still bestow our gifts in the old 
Christmas spirit, far from booming of ar- 
tillery. The Christmas spirit, by the way, 
hallows the sifmplest gift. The person who 
won't give because he can’t make a lavish 
outlay has no rightful part in this sacred 
institution. 

LL 

The commercial interests of New York 
city are strenuous in their demands that 
the Erie canal be enlarged. An important 
conference of trade organizations was held 
last week with a view of harmonizing the 
action of all commercial bodies on some one 
plan of canal improvement. A present stim- 
ulus toward this action is the news that 
Chicago and Montreal capitalists propose to 
increase the grain elevator capacity of the 
last named city and thus draw more of the 
export trade away from New York. They 





EDITORIAL 


will utilize the Welland canal in the water 
transportation. Agriculture is greatly in- 
terested in every reasonable proposition 
which will serve to cheapen cost of trans- 
portation. Yet the farmers of the entire 
state will be slow to vote further millions 
of public money in enlarging the Erie canal, 
while fresh in memory is the unsatisfactory 
outcome of the last appropriation of tkis 
character. 





The weight of evidence is strongly on 
the side of union or township schools rath- 
er than district schools. Objections to the 
new plan come almost wholly from those 
who have not tried it. Every rural town 
that has replaced the district system with 
union schools, so far as heard from, is en- 
thusiastic over the improved method. But 
in nearly all of these cases, we notice that 
the schools are kept in charge of a commit- 
tee elected annually by all the people, so 
that there is no chance for spoilsmen to 
control the schools. Even those who doubt 
the wisdom of union schools in rural towns, 
recognize the great truth that the wealthy 
portions of a state should contribute to the 
support of schools in the poorer sections, 
so that the young in all parts of the state 
shall have equal educational privileges. 
Several of our subscribers write justly 
criticising laws which extend state 
aid to high schools, that benefit the few, 
instead of aiding the little district schools 
which most need improvement and that 
often are the only educaticen for the many. 
These things ought not so to be. The ele- 
mentary schools, from the kindergarten 
through the grammar grades, being patron- 
ized by 95 per cent of the school population, 
should be made the best before extra ex- 
pense is incurred by taxpayers for high 
schools. We do not oppose the higher edu- 
cation; we do oppose its development at the 
expense of the common schools. 





A foreign official report hints at a pos- 
sibility that southern Russia may in the 
future prove a less formidable competit  r 
for American wheat growers. It says the 
grain exporting trade of Odessa has fallen 
off seriously and for reasons additional to 
that of partial crop failure. The home 
consumption in that part of the empire is 
now very much greater, due to the grow- 
ing prosperity of manufacturing industries. 
On the other hand, the primitive methods 
of cultivation, uncertain climatic influence, 
the low rate of yield, and the limited grain 
producing area of the rich black soil of 
southern Russia are all against heavy ex- 
ports to western Europe in the coming 
years. But European Russia, first and fore- 
most an agricultural country, has an enor- 
mous area, and the possibilities of Asiatic 
Russia are now being slowly unfolded. It 
will not do to depend much on the possi- 
bility of less competition from that 
direction. 





An entirely new factor in the world’s 
agriculture is introduced by the proposed 
exploitation of the tropics. Its relation to 
domestic industry of all kinds is fraught 
with new dangers that few as yet real- 
ize. The ignorance on this subject shown 
by many public men is indeed astonishing. 
Progressive farmers in. the threatened in- 
dustries are far better informed than con- 
gressmen of either party. That is why they 
have organized The League of Domestic 
Producers of beet and cane sugar, fruits 
and vegetables, wool and cotton, rice and 
nuts, etc. But they have a big contract 
to head off in congress the persistent and 
insidious work of the sugar refiners’ trust 
and colonial syndicates. It can be done, 
however, ifafarmers everywhere will write 
their senators and representatives at Wash- 
ington, D C, along the lines laid down in 


‘the last and previous numbers of American 


Agriculturist. 





Labor-saving devices, and the sma! 
economies practiced in every-day farm 
life, go far toward enabling us to make the 
riost of means at our command. Our co!- 
umns record many of these bits of expe- 








rience, but we want more of them. Let 
the plain, all-round farmer relate these 5r 
make known his wants, and our pages wi'| 
start the good work along. American Agri- 
culturist invites you to send a brief sketch 
of some farm or~household convenienc: 
which has been found helpful, or account 
of some new enterprise or experience in the 
l fe of the farm and the home. If a rough 
pencil sketch of farm convenience is sug- 
gested, so much the better; our artists wil: 
dress it up. So with the farm jottings, do 
not hesitate because unaccustomed to writ- 
ing; the editors will put on a finishinz 
touch here and there if needed. Let’s mak: 
our experience corner brim full these long 
winter evenings. 
a 

Advance reports of an inquiry instituted 
by American Agriculturist and now in prog- 
1ess indicate that fruit trees and shrubs area 
going into winter in the very best condi- 
tion. The comparatively dry autumn tend- 
ed to check disease, prevented excessive 
Wood growth and aided in the formation of 
2 large number of well-developed and well- 
protected fruit buds. The disturbing pos- 
¢cibility is the risk from forcing weather 
during the first half of this month. In 4 
rumber of important fruit sections buds 
show a swollen and forward conditiou. 
Small fruits seem to be in splendid con- 
dition except where the canes were killed 
by last. winter’s freeze. The new growth 
seems hardly as strong as usual. A de- 
tailed sttaement of conditions appears in 
this issue. 





Next week, the first installment of the 
long-anticipated serial story by Will Tem- 
pler, entitled A Primary Teacher. This 
author’s Captain Jack, a year ago, was iu 
great hit; we predict that men, women ani 
children will be charmed with A Primary 
Feacher, which is a love story, of course. 
and is as breezy and true to the spirit of 
rural life as Templer’s stories and poenis 
2iways are. 

A cut of one-fifth in the duty on wool 
from Argentina, also on sugar and hides, 
is the latest ‘“reciprocity’’ proposition. 
Curious how all these deals are planned to 
be carried out at the farmers’ expense! 

ke PSS 

Our Money-in-Poultry contest will be a 
‘hummer.” See second cover, this issue, 
for particulars. All interested should either 
enter the contest or contribute to the prize 
list, or both. 





Disk Harrows are especially valuable 
for the deeper work of preparing the seed 
bed. They cut down through the plowed 
ground and pulverize the soil more readily 
than an ordinary harrow, and also work 
better in trashy fields. They can be used 
for covering oats sown on mellow ground 
without plowing. Where a field has been 
plowed and allowed to lie for some time, 
thus permitting the weeds to start, disks 
ure more effective in preparing this land 
for seeding than the ordinary harrow. The 
ground will be worked up deeper and the 
veeds more effectually destroyed. The disk 
is often run over meadows which have b2- 
come sod-bound, and also over meadows 
and pasture fields with wet places where 
hummocks have become a nuisance. By fol- 
lowing with an ordinary harrow, these in- 
equalities are removed and the pasture 
made more valuable. These are a few of 
the uses to which the disk harrow is partic- 
vlarly adapted. 





Osage Orange Hedge—R. H., Allen Co, 
Ky: Osage orange (Maclura aurantiaca) is a 
native of the southwestern states of the U 
S, but is hardy much further north. Since 
the introduction of the barbed wire fence 
its planting for hedges has diminished 
greatly. The best mode of propagation is 
by seed sown in spring in light, rich soil. 
To hasten germination the seed should be 
soaked in warm water for two or three 
days before sowing. When the plants are 
one or two years old they are transplanted 
to the permanent hedge row. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 





The past season has proved conclusively, 
both to believers and unbelievers, that 
spraying and taking care of orchards pays. 
Those who did so this year had good apples 
to sell at good prices; others did not. Next 
year orchards will receive more attention. 
[E. M. Husted, Dutchess Co, N Y. 





We consider American Agriculturist very 
valuable and feel confident that if all farm- 
ers knew what is for their best interests, 
they would place your paper above any 
other published. It has always worked hard 

advance the farmer in all things and at 
all times.—[John Q. Adams, Warren Co, 
N Y. 





Concerning ‘the best time to apply manure, 
it has been my experience that for corn and 
potatoes best results are obtained by 
spreading in the spring, plowing it under 
jmmediately. I have tried fall manuring 
and have found the spring plan more than 
pays for extra work and expense.—[I. W. 
Smith, Monmouth Co, N J. 





In utter despair, we come to you for help. 
It seems that every man’s hand is turned 
against the farmer and every other man 
deems htm his legitimate prey. The last 
trust that I have heard of is that farmers 
shall not sell their hog skins. The butcher 
in our town sends the hog skinner out to 
buy hogs of the farmer and offers 4c 
dressed. He will dress the hog for the skin. 
It so happens that the skin is very heavy 
and the farmer does not realize that he 
has given away $2 worth of pork by weight 
to get his hogs dressed. He could have hired 
the work done for 25c. I asked the butcher 
if he bought hog skins and he said no, as 
they could only be sold through the man 
who skins them. He has a monopoly on the 
business and nobody else can sell hog skins. 
Now, I would like to ask, if farmers are 
not allowed to sell their own hog skins, if 
there is any monopoly which prevents them 
from going to other towns to trgde.—[C, C. 
Lester, New York. 





There is money in fruit, especially if you 
live near a market and do your:own selling 
direct to consumers. If you have none, 
send for catalog to some of the leading 
nurseries; you will be surprised to see how 
little it will cost to plant enough for your 
home table at least.—[J. C. Hopkins, Provi- 
dence Co, R I, 





Cc. A. Wolfe of this county raised a fine 
crop of potatoes on muck land, planting the 
following varieties: Rural New Yorker, 
Late Rose, White Star, Uncle Sam, Bovee, 
and Carmine No 3. Mr Wolfe says 
the Carmine yields more potatoes 
to the hill and fewer culls than any pota- 
tc he has ever raised.—[W. S. Huff, Morris 
Co, N J. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Tobacco Growers Aroused. 








Producers of cigar leaf tobacco in N B, 
N Y, Pa, O and Wis, as well as Fla and 
Texas, begin to realize the danger to their 
interests involved in free trade with Porto 
Rico and reciprocity with Cuba and the 
British West Indies. Perhaps the best au- 
thority on this subject is H. S. Frye of Po- 
quonock, Ct, president N E tobacco grow- 
ers’ ass’n, who has spent much of his time 
the past three years at Washington in the 
farmers’ behalf. Pres Frye writes: 

“TIT know and appreciate the seriousness of 
this danger. I know the situation from 
personal knowledge far wetter than the 
mass of people do or can. If our leaf to- 
bacco growers, cigar manufacturers and 
cigarmakers realized the situation as I do, 
there would be a panic among them at once. 
They seem to act as if perpetual prosperity 
Was insured, or have no conception at all 
of how to go to work to ward off this grave 
danger. Conventions, resolutions and peti- 
tions are the merest rubbish, yet seem to be 
the main dependence. They are useful, but 





FARM JOTTINGS--TOBACCO 


the effective thing is to have a few able 
men at Washington to wateh the enemy, 
to inform senators and representatives of 
all the facts in the case, and to prevent 
their being misled by false statements or 
interested arguments.”’ 

In these remarks Mr Frye is exactly 
right, yet the treasuries of our tobacco 
growers’ associations are empty. The first 
thing for every grower of tobacco leaf in 
this country to do is to continue at least 
the $1 membership fee to his state tobacco 
growers’ association. If you don’t Know its 
uddress, send the money to American Agri- 


culturist, and it will be duly forwarded to 
the treasurer of your association, as well 
as acknowledged in these columns. Grow- 


ers could better afford to contribute $5 for 
each acre of-tobacco they usually raise 
than to run any risk of prices being cut in 
two by tropical free trade. 

They should realize that there’s nobody 
to attend to their interests except them- 
selves. The “old reliable’ American Agri- 
culturist is glad to assist them in doing 
this, as above stated, but it is for each 
farmer to do his part in providing means 
for the officers of the associations to work 
effectively at Washington. The money is 
needed mainly for traveling, board, print- 
ing, telegrams, postage, express, etc, no 
costly lobby or fancy expenses being in- 
dulged in. 

TT 

New YorK—Buying of the ’99 crop has 
continued steadily of late. All grades are 
in demand and packers are inspecting and 
buying crops all.through the Onondaga sec- 
tion. Prices run up to 14 and 15c through 
for crops. A large quar:tity of hail cut has 
been secured by the American Tobacco Co, 
who have a warehouse at Oswego Falls, and 
are buying largely in that section. In 
the Chemung valley, packers are eagerly 
pricking up such crops as can be secured. 





Large lots change hands at 12 to 14c 
through. Quite an amount is yet held by 
growers. The annual meeting of the Che- 


mung valley tobacco growers’ ass’n will be 
held next month.— About one-third of the 
crop in the Tioga valley is unsold. It has 
been selling at 10, 11 and 12c in the bundle. 
PENNSYLVANIA—The Lancaster Co grow- 
ers’ ass’n held its bi-monthly meeting at 
Lancaster, Dec il. President B. E. Herr 
read a carefully prepared paper on Porto 
Rican tobacco and its effects on the tobacco 
industry of this country. A lively discus- 
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sion followed. The subject will be contin- 
ued at a future meeting.——A (ffire de- 
stroyed the tobacco crop and barn of Chris- 
tian Hoover near Strasburg, last week.—— 
Unsold crops are so scarce it hardly pays 
to keep buyers in the field. More or less of 
rurchases have been made of late, however, 
and the crop will no doubt about all be 
picked up before another comes om” The 
cure is generally reported as most satis- 
factory. Pa leaf has been in demand and 
sold quite freely at New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago; full prices are paid on 
good binder lots. . Local warehouses are 
rearly bare of leaf. 

FLorRiIpA—Cuban and Sumatra °se:dleaf, 
’99 crop, has begun to be sold, Cubay. at 18 
to 20c and Sumatra at 20 to 24c. A large 
area will be put under slats or cloth nu the 
spring. 

IN OTHER SECTIONS—New England is now 
practically bare of leaf and packer; are 
giving their undivided attention to assort- 
ing and packing. The crop contains oe- 
casional pieces where fat stem or white 
veins have developed, but these are only 
few. Growers hold a little but at full 
prices, depending on variety and place of 
raising. Most of what is held is Havana 
seed.——In Wis, buying has continued 
steadily and there are probably not over 
25,000 to 30,000 cs held by growers. Prices 
of late have hovered around the 7 to 10c 
mark for entire crops. Local packers have 
disposed of about all of their packings of 
old. A few buyers had the idea prices 
would not hold steadily at the figures which 
buying began at and postponed stocking up; 
they now find themselves without stock and 
but an indifferent lot of tobacco held by 
growers to select from. 

Internal Revenue Receipts. 

Official statistics of the internal revenue 
receipts on manufactured tobacco for Oc- 
tober, compared with the corresponding 
month last year, are as follows: 
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Oct, 1899 Oct, 1898 
| PE, eer *$1,778,722.33 $1,473,663.64 
Cigarettes ||393,934.88 384,361.56 
Snuff .... ais 201,713.68 119,446.92 
Tobacco, m ft’ d.. 2,994,229.64 2,241,700.30 
Miscellaneous 7,518.86 100,930.09 

6 A ee $5,376,119.39 $4,320,102,51 


*Includes $79,918.15 at $1 per M. 
[|Includes $1,330.56 at $3.60 per M.° 
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Experience the Best Teacher. 


But a wise man profits by the experience of 


others. Every 


armer and dairyman needs a 


practical, helpful paper like 


Feiensneme AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
filled with information gathered from the actual experience of pees 


tical and scientific breeders and feeders of cattle and pigs. He wan 
other men get the best results; how to feed to 


how 
the best profit; how best to utilizehwg 


skim milk; how to build up a first-class dairy from the resources he has; what crops 


to grow to keep up the flow of milk at all seasons. 

° Last year a. patron of a Kansas creamery who read a dairy pa! 
pape er than the poorest patron of the Eine cream 
That means something; it shows the value of an up-to- 
e DAIRY AND CREATIIERY. 
We will send DAIRY AND CREAIIERY, the best semi- 
monthly paper 
absolutely FR EE for one year 
to all new subscribers to this 
paper, and to allold subscrib- 


cows, made lacie. 
did not read a dary. 
date, reliable Sioteat tins 


FREE! 


be ent estes 
(Subscription 50 cts. per year.) 


published for farmers and dairymen, 


= paying their eo ae one year in advance. Both 


— for the price of one. 





Send your subscription to this 


Pttice while this offer is open. Both papers for $1 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, N.Y. 
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Tho F Fence That Revolutionized 


fences is spelled ‘‘P-A-G-E’’ and i n 
proved and improved in material ou ene 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH’ 
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THE ICE CROP. 


y THERON L. HiLEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
or A complete, practical-treatise for serene, Ben 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat 


storers, and. all interested in ice houses, coh storage, and and 
the ae or use of ice in any way. Including many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. s it 


trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in ew 

and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill, a eae 
Catalogue free of this and many ot cations. 

ORANGE JUDD yew 52 Lafayette Pl. New York. 
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Pennsylvania State Grange. 


' 670 





The annual session at lLockhaven of 
three days accomplished much for the good 
of the order. State Master Hill advised a 
reduction in the voting membership of the 
state grange, as the annual cost under exist- 
ing conditions is about $3500. Representation 
was asked for through Pomona granges on 
a numerical basis of membership. Refer- 
ence was made to the reduction of the state 
fund for assistance to public schools. Free 
rural mail delivery was commended to the 
Patrons of every part of the state. Better 
road construction is being demanded in all 
quarters and the granges of the state should 
study the problem. 

The sessions were well attended by many 
of the old war-horse vet2rans of the order. 
The grange was heartily welcomed to Lock- 
haven by Clinton Co Pomona Master Herr, 
Major Elliott, Senator Peale and Hon W. T. 
Creasy. Many resolutions were adopted of 
great moment to the farmers of the state. 
The resolutions adopted by the national 
grange were indorsed and active work will 
be begun at once that Pa Patrons may do 
their full share in securing their proper 
consideration before congress. The grange 
wants a law enacted regulating interstate 
traffic in foods, drugs and condiments, ex- 
tension of free rural mail delivery, the leg- 
islative committee to draft a road law 
and urge its passage before the legislature, 
the repeal of the school term law and the 
establishment of township high schools and 
payment of better wages to teachers, elec- 
tion of U S senators by the people and a 
law making game the property of the own- 
er on whose land it is found. 

The executive committee recommended 
that each grange be furnished with a list 
of trading houses, that a “grange week’”’ for 
increase of membership be_ established, 
that a permanent reserve fund be estab- 
lished, the money to be received as a com- 
mission from contract business houses, that 
state, Pomona and _ subordinate grange 
flags be adopted. Finances were reported: 
Balance $5545, receipts 5824, total 11,369; ex- 
penditures 6332, balance 5037. Six granges 
have been organized and 1875 members add- 
ed. Overseer Tuttle recommended a more 
equitable oleomargarine bill, the removal of 
renovated butter from competition with 
honest dairy products, and condemned the 
senate for defeating the reform tax bill 
passed by the house. 


New Jersey State Grange. 








As indicated in our columns last week, 
the annual session of the state grange this 
year was well attended, enthusiastic and 
much substantial work reported as having 
been done. In his excellent annual ad- 
dress, State Master Braddock, among other 
things, said: 

“In the history of our country there never 
Was as much accumulation of wealth and 
a growing tendency to monopolize. We, as 
an order, are beginning to feel the effects 
of oppression, brought about by monopoly, 
and necessity demands that we must be 
united, and preserve this, the most import- 
ant of all industries. Our views have been 
broadened, our minds enlightened by meet- 
ing together in social intercourse one with 
another. We have great reason to-day to 
rejoice in this exalted mission of the grange. 
Nearly every grange in the state reports 
the initiating of members and the increased 
membership is fully 10 per cent. 

“As the influence of the grange is be- 
coming more widespread, there are import- 
ant questions continually arising for our 
consideration. We must be thoughtful and 
conservative, but aggressive in a time of 
necessity. The grange is the source through 
which farmers can secure recognition in our 
halls of legislation, for scarcely a law has 
been passed for a number of years in behalf 
of the farmer that the grange was not fore- 
most to champion it. During the entire 
existence of.the grange, it has been a prom- 
inent part of its education to teach the 
farmer that he has a personal duty and 
responsibility in state and national legisla- 
tion and that this duty consists in adhering 
to the principles of good government rather 
than in blindly following the dictates of 
party leaders. E 

“The time has come for us to spend less 
time on the study of dead languages and 
more on how to convert plant food into 
luscious harvests. 
Plant life to restore the fertility 
land, about trees, plants and birds. 
ers and Patrons should 


the science of utilizing 
of the 
Farm- 
indorse the N J 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


agri college better by sending their sons to 
it for liberal instruction; the N J exper sta 
can be better upheld by keeping in closer 
touch with its work. The N J Patrons’ fire 
relief ass’n has been of great value to our 
membership. Losses have been adjusted 
promptly and satisfactorily.” 

The state grange indorsed the position 
of the national grange on about all the res- 
olutions adopted at its recent session. The 
etate grange will urge before the legisla- 
ture the passage of a bill providing protec- 
t'on against adulterated paris green. The 
state grange voted against changing the 
constitution of the national grange so that 
one member of the executive committee 
will be elected each year, to serve 3 yrs; 
the proposed amendment requiring the 
executive committee to give bonds was 
indorsed. The new members of the state 
grange executive committee are Albert Her- 
itage of Swedesboro and Nicodemus Warne 
cf Broadway,to succeed Thomas Barton and 
George E. DeCamp. Nine candidates re- 
ceived the degree of Pomona and 38 the de- 
gree of Flora. 

From the various local grange reports it 
was found Moorestown, with 180 members, 
this year purchased supplies valued at $25,- 
200, of which 18,000 was for fertilizers. Co- 
cperative purchases by other granges have 
reen as follows: Ringoes 6000, Swedesboro 








folks’ business, to be merchants and man- 
ufacturers. When the grange was institut- 
ed and presented to the farming population 
it did not come simply as the inspiration 
of those whom we were pleased to honor 
as the founders of the order, but through 
them it came as an irresistible impulse on 
the part of the great thinking body of the 


- fanming population to meet the exigencies 


of the times and usher in a revolution of 
thought which would in a measure trans- 
form and develop the farming population 
along those lines; that would tend to give 
them broader knowledge, greater happiness 
and prosperity, and protect their varied in- 
terests from the increasing encroachment 
of other classes. 

The grange is willing to take up and make 
a single purpose of controlling the sales of 
farmers’ products. If the majority of them 
will join the order, farmers certainly have 
as good a right to combine and _ through 
combination to reStrict the output of farm 
products, of breadstuffs and provisions, and 
to dictate prices therefor, as have manu- 
facturers and laborers or any other class, 
If farmers’ generally would join and 
strengthen this organization it could be 
made a successful combination that would 
give trusts, combinations and other unions 
a taste of their own medicine that would 
not be palatable. Thus could the farmer 





A PLEASING WELCOME TO THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


4400, Mullica Hill 6150, Locktown 5100, Mon- 
mouth 6400. 

During the past 25 yrs N J has insured 
on an average $3,500,000 of property at a rate 
of less than a mill a year. Owing to 
the good condition of the finances 
of the treasury, and as many granges-are 
building halls or paying for same, the per 
capita quarterly dues paid on members by 
subordinate granges was reduced from 10 


to 6c. 
I 


A Patron on Co-operation. 

While farmers have been “keeping out 
of volitics,’” politicians and others have 
been forming trusts on almost every pro- 
duct of the soil, so that when the farmer 
gets anything back after it has been 
through the hands of a trust and manufac- 
tured over, he will be compelled to pay from 
100 to 500 ner cent in advance over what 
he receives in its raw state. This is true 
of almost everything he buys. For instance, 
take the articles of crackers, biscuits, rolied 
oats; in fact, it is so in all his purchases; 
in cigars and tobacco and the like, it would 
be an advance of 100 per cent. In almost 
every other line of trade the line of sup- 
plies are controlled by the co-operation of 
organized capital.| The formation of com- 
binations among various industries and the 
increasing cost of manufactured products, 
have aroused the farmer somewhat, and 
caused considerable talk of a farmers’ fed- 
eration, or combination, for the purpose of 
so controlling the output of the farm pro- 
ducts so as to get fair prices for them. 

Heretofore farmers’ alliances and unions 
have failed because they tried to run other 








solve some of the problems. It is the farm- 
er’s own fault if he does not receive what 
is justly due him for his labor.—[{R. L. Hol- 
man, Clark Co, O. 

NEW YORK. 


Seneca grange elected: Master, A. T. 
Diltz; lecturer, Rev P. E. Smith; secre- 
tary, Mrs G. E, Munson. wv. E. Munson will 
install the officers. 

Deposit elected: Master, Emerson Bilby, 
and lecturer, C. A. Wheaton. At the next 
meeting, to be held at the home of N. D. 
Burrows, Deputy J. J. Bell will install offi- 
cers. 

Broome Co Pomona met at Binghamton 
Dec 12. J. J. Bell, Mrs S. A. Holcomb and 
U. A. Jeffords were elected delegates to the 
state grange. G. C. Valentine is master 
and A. R. Park lecturer. 

North Manlius still holds its own and is 
in fine growing condition.n The new officers 
are: Master, C. Wright; lecturer, M. Hurl- 
bert. This grange is alive to all that inter- 
ests farmers and their families. Many of 
its members attend the Pomona grange at 
Syracuse and are members of the same. 





Resolutions were passed by the Knights 
of Labor at Boston last month asking en- 
larged powers for the interstate commerce 
commission, opposed national -banks as 
banks of issue, requested the abolition of 
direct taxation, establishment of the con- 
tract system on all public works, wants 
postal depositories and savings banks in 
connection with postoffices, and that the 
president, supreme court judges and U 8S 
senators be elected by the people. 


































































































































Empire State’s Great Dairy Meeting. 





When the New York dairy ass’n decided 
to make its 1899 .convention the greatest 
state dairy meeting of the year, the task 
was certainly no small one. That the pur- 
pose was accomplished no one who was in 
Cortland Dec 13-15 will doubt. At every 
‘session the opera house was crowded with 
visitors from all over the state. The splen- 
lid attendance was due to the central loca- 
tion of the convention city and the list of 
distinguished speakers. Seldom are so many 
prominent agriculturists in attendance at 
yne meeting. In addition to the working 
dairymen and farmers of New York the fol- 
lowing were present and took part in the 
discussions: Major H. E. Alvord of Wash- 
ington, D C, W. D. Hoard and Pure Food 
Com H, C. Adams, both of Wis, Director E. 
B. Voorhees and Sec of Agri Franklin Dye, 
both of New Jersey, T. B. Terry of Ohio, 
Director Jordan and G, O. Smith of the Ge- 
neva exper sta, Director Roberts and Prof 
H. H. Wing of Cornell university and Miss 
Anna Barrows, editor American Kitchen of 
Boston. The attendance at each session 
was from 600 to 1000. 

The convention was welcomed to Cortland 
by Judge J. E. Eggleston and in the re- 
sponse by George G. Royce, attention was 
called to the aid science kas given to agri- 
culture in the improvement.in crops, farm 
buildings, farm houses and farm animals. 
The output of agricultural products is very 
much greater than of manufactured pro- 
ducts of iron and steel. Farmers should 
uphold their own calling, dignify their oc- 
cupation if they want anyone else to re- 
spect it. Pres Brown Richardson in his an- 
nual address reviewed the history of the or- 
ganization which became a necessity be- 
cause of the imperative demands for bet- 


ter cows and better dairy products. Ad- 
vanced dairymen saw the need of dairy re- 
form. They came to know that better milk, 


butter and cheese nrust be madeé at smaller 
cost or the business would fail. Competi- 
tion from the west must be met. The re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. Dairy- 
men have learned to be cleanly. They have 
studied the needs ofthe soil, the needs 
of the cow. Each dairyman can assist by 
doing his best and kéeping his dairy up to 
the highest standard. N Y should occupy 


the advance line in the dairy industry. 
The ass’n is. unalterably opposed to the 
manufacture and sale of imitation dairy 


products and asks the aid of other states in 
this endeavor. . 

This last sentiment pervaded the entire 
meeting.- No one can properly object to the 
manufacture and sale of oleo as such, but 
all have a right to demand that it be not 
sold as butter. Another thought which 
was dominant each session was the neces- 
sity of greater endeavor to secure better 
conditions for the production of good milk 
and clean butter and cheese, Prof Wing’s 
report on the 


CONDITION OF NEW YORK DAIRIES 


emphasized this very forcibly. While 
on the whole dairies and creameries 
are in what may be called good con- 
dition, many of them were not cleanly, 


making it impossible to produce the high- 
est grade of butter and cheese. Miss Barz 
rows’s address showed that products of the 
dairy might be more generally used in the 
kitchen as a partial substitute for meat 
and was exceedingly instructive and all 
the more valuable as the dishes recom- 
mended were prepared on the platform and 
were available for sampling. 

Major Alvord called attention to the pro- 
posed dairy exhibit at Paris in 1900 and 
urged that New York be well represented. 
Ass’t Com Flanders described the fight 
against oleo for the last 15 years and stated 
that this article was not now manufactured 
and sold in New York state. He and the 
dairymen in the state generally do not 
favor the proposed national legislation tax- 
ing oleo 10c per Ib. 

The usual complimentary resolutions 
thanking citizens of Cortland for their hear- 
ty reception, urging congress to pass laws 
subjecting oleo manufactured in one state 
to the laws of the state into which it may 
be imported and punishing the neglect of 
properly labeling oleo shipped into another 
state, asking the N Y legislature to take 
the supervision of tuberculosis from the 
state board of health and place it under the 
State agri dept, were passed. The work of 
the tuberculosis committee was commended, 

A SPLENDID ARRAY OF EXHIBITS. 


The exhibition hall was inconvenient of 
accss and as a consequence visitors were 


not as numerous. as they should have been. 
The greater part of the building Was occu: 
pied by creamery supply men. A splendid 
showing was presented, many machines be- 
ing in operation. It was the biggest and 
best display ever made at a New York state 
meeting, reflecting credit upon the exhibi- 
tors and the convention. There were 158 
entries of butter and cheese against 367 last 
year. The leading prize winners were as fol- 
lows: Butter, creamery tubs—ist, E, Grin- 
nell, 98 points; 2d, Henry Eibert and Boro- 
dino creamery company, tied, 97%; cream- 
ery prints—tIst, T. F. Rutherford, George W. 
Cannon and Empire cheese company, tied, 
97%; 2d, W. G. Comstock and Fisher Bros, 
tied, 96; dairy packages—Ist, Charles Hart, 
98%; 2d, Dotshone-dairy and W. H. Knapp, 
tied, 98; dairy prints—Ist M. N. Butts, 98%; 
2d, J. Rosenbarker, 98. Cheese, export: F. 
P, Dunaway, 99; home trade, Charles Kirk- 
land, 99144; Young Americas, Cornell uni- 
versity, 97; sage, J. H. Searl, 97; neufchatel, 
Empire cheese company, 98; square, Empire 
cheese company, 94; club or prepared, Dot- 
shone dairy, 100: pineapple, E. P. Norton, 
99; Swiss, Empire cheese company, 99. 

THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
resulted as follows: Pres, G. A. Smith of 
Geneva; vice-pres, H. H. Wing of Cornell; 
sec, W. W. Hall of Grovenor; treas, F. E. 
Dawley of Fayetteville; directors, H. E. 
Cook, Jared Van Wagener, D. P. Witter, R. 
P, Grout, M. T. Morgan, Dr W. A.: Jordan. 
The place of next meeting is not decided at 
the annual meeting but a movement in fa- 
vor of Watertown was started and the sen- 
timent seemed to be in favor of that place 
for 1900 





Horticultural Convention Gleanings. 





At the recent meeting of the Md state hort 
soc’y, reported in American Agriculturist, 
last week, the geology of Maryland’s fruit 
lands was treated by Mr J. A. Bonsteel of the 
state geological survey. The work of the sur- 
vey will be to learn all that is possible re- 
garding the soils and thecropsthey are best 
suited to produce, and as much as possible 


about the practical questions of water sup- 


\ply, from streams, tide water or artesian 
wells, and all information will, from tim2 to 
time, be published. It is hoped that a gen- 
eral map of the soils of the state will be 
made that shall be to the farmer what the 
geological map is to the quarryman and 
miner. 

Some valuable suggestions about plant- 
ing chestnut orchards were presented 
by J. W. Kerr, and a synopsis of his paper 
will appear in our columns later. So with 
the address by Hon Charles G. Biggs on 
packing peaches for shipment. Mr Raleigh 
Sherman of Sharpsburg tried to make the 
audience believe that it pays to raise a crop 
of wheat in a young peach orchard, and 
to follow that with clover, but he did not 
wholly succeed in this attempt. He claimed 
that by first plowing under a good crop of 
clover and following with wheat he could 
plant peach trees the next spring, run a 
furrow or two down the row, cut his wheat, 
having seeded to clover in early spring, and 
the next year get a crop of hay and then 
pasture with hogs, and the following year 
plant in cantaloupes. In this way his four- 
year-old trees had cost him but 20c each. 
Mr Kerr was not willing to have the society 
go on record as in any way indorsing 2 
system that allowed wheat in an orchard at 
any time. 

Mr Sherman said he uses soft soap with 
a little turpentine for borers. After cutting 
the worms out, the mixture is smeared on 
the trunks of the trees near the ground, 
and down to the roots, the earth being 
scraped away. Prof Townsend indorsed this 
remedy, but added that the soap must not 
be too strong and only a little turpentine 
used, not more than one part in nine. Prof 
W. G. Johnson, state entomologist, re- 
ported that cases of San Jose scale of some 
years’ standing had been discovered the 
past season, but thinks that now they have 
found about all of them, and can keep it 
in control by the most earnest and per- 
sistent efforts. For general orchard treat- 
ment a 20 or 25 per cent kerosene and water 
emulsion is the most satisfactory. Famiga- 
iion under favorable circumstances is 
surer but is more expensive and of less 
general application. An insect parasite of 
the scale, found in large numbers this year, 
offers some hope that its natural enemies 
will after a while be a great help in keep- 
ing this pest under control. 

Prof W. A. Henneberger of Boonsboro 
told how the planting of cantaloupes in 
peach orchards had greatly improved the 
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orchards, for the eantaloupes demanded 
thorough cultivation for a considerable 
part of the season, and the fertilizer added 
tor this crop fed the trees as well. The 
cantaloupes were in themselves profitable, 
the soil and climate being well adapted to 
their production. For the squash bug, bone 
dust was found the best remedy. Dissolved 
bone, though well dried and fine, was not 
safe, as it contained acid that injured the 
vines. But an obvious remedy for acid in 
bone would be the addition of a little lime. 
Cut worms are sometimes troublesome, and 
must be dug out, unless previous fall plow- 
ing has made this unnecessary. Cultivation 
must be very thorough and no weeds al- 
lowed to grow in the hills; but cultivation 
should cease when the vines are a foot or 
two long. They are shipped in crates hold- 
ing three layers of fifteen melons each. The 
failure of. the peach crop this year gave 
& great impetus to melon growing. 
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Pertnsylvania Dairy Convention Echoes. 


At the recent meeting of the Pa dairy 
vnion, Prof H. P. Armsby talked of dairy 
education and gave a review of the origin 
and growth of agricultural colleges, begin- 
ning in 1862. The opportunities for acquir- 
ing an agricultural education are becom- 
ing greater each year. Wisconsin was the 
first state to give instruction in dairying 
end Minnesota the second. They both have 
large buildings and competent instructors. 
Other states, such as Ill, Mich, Ia, N Y¥ and 
O, have provided liberally for dairy edu- 
cation. Some other states, notably Pa, have 
rot done so well. 

The fact, however, that the dairy pro- 
ducts produced in states where dairy edu- 
cation has been given large attention are 
cisplacing in the markets the butter and 
cheese from Pa, Shows that a great change 
has come about in the dairy industry in 
the last 10 years, and if the Pa dairymen 
are to keep up with the procession they 
must follow the example of some of the 
younger states in making the best product 
and putting it on the market in the best 
possible condition. This can only be ac- 
complished by adopting the best methods 
and educating the young men who are to 
follow dairying as an occupation. At the 
state college is a dairy school, but the 
equipment is so meager that only about 
one-half who apply each year can be ac- 
commodated, and this, too, when the school 
is given practically no advertising. In the 
discussion which followed this address it 
was shown that the dairymen were in sym- 
pathy with providing better facilities for 
dairy instruction, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring the matter before the next 
legislature when it meets. 

WASTES OF THE DAIRY. 


In discussing the wastes of the dairy, Mr 
R. A. Pearson of the dep’t of agri declared 
that the small leaks were more “to be 
dreaded by managers of large commercial 
enterprises than larger ones. The same 
should be true of other enterprises. These 
small things must be observed in the con- 
duct of a dairy. The manager must know 
what everything costs. He must know what 
everything sells for. Many wastes can be 
avoided without extra expense when they 
ere given attention. One of the most im- 
portant things in dairy practice is the 
judicious feeding and care of cows. First, 
choose the cow which will produce the larg- 
est amount of milk. At the Michigan sta- 
tion the cows produce all the way from 9000 
to 21,000 lbs of milk per year, the largest 
amount being given by a Holstein cow. It 
can easily be seen that it is much more 
profitable to keep a 21.000-lb cow than a 
9000-lb. At the Cornell exper sta it was 
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Coming Events. 





BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
Nat'l Duroc-Jersey record ass’n, Clifton 
hherttse. CHICO. .. 0. cece ececesees coeecs 
Illinois dairymen’s ass’n, Belvidere.. . 
Duroc-Jersey, Culenge 
National live stock, Ft Worth, Tex.... 
American Chester-White, Columbus, O..Jan 19 










Ohio Jersey cattle club, Columbus........ Jan 10 
Ind wool growers’ ass’n, Indianapolis....Jan 2 
Poland China, Dayton, O..........+++++ Jan 23-24 
Texas live stock, San Antonio.......... Jan 23-25 
Fat stock show, Ft Worth, Tex....... March 13 
AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY. 
East N Y hort, 19 W 44th st, N Y city......... Feb 7-8 
Ohio dairy, Columbus... ....-...ceecee teense Feb 13-14 
International agri cong, Paris, France.July 1-8 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry........... March 13-14 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton....... Jan 3-4 
East Pa creamery, Philadelphia... Jan 6 
Peninsula hort, Salisbury, Md.. Jan 10-12 
Tennessee dairy, Sweetwater........ Jan 25 


Western New York hort, Rochester...Jan 24-25 









Wisconsin horticultural, Madison.. ..Feb 5-8 
Illinois horticultural, Springfield....... Dec" 26-28 
TiMnois GAITY......ccccccccccccccccccccccers Jan 11-13 
Ohio dairy, Columbus.........seceeeeees Feb 13-14 
National creamery, Lincoln, Neb...... Feb 19-23 
Milk shippers’ union, Chicago............. Jan 9 
Iowa state agricultural, Des Moines...... Jan 10 
Kansas horticultural, TopekKa.......... Dec 27-29 
Nebraska horticultural, Lincoln........... Jan 2 
Montana hort, Missoula Plains......... Feb 21-23 


Washington dairy, North Yakima..... Dec 28-30 
Michigan state dairy ass’n, Detroit..... Feb 6-8 


POULTRY SHOWS. 


Am poultry ass’n, Cedar Rapids, Ia....... Jan 15-21 
Wisconsin poultry ass’n, Waupaca........ Dec 26-30 
St Louis fanciers, St Louis................ Jan 1-6 
Madison Square, New York....... Jan 30-Feb 3 
Oklahoma poultry, Oklahoma City....Dec 26-30 
Indiana state, New Albany......... -..Jan 8-13 





MeOMGAS CIE, BBO. .cccccccsecs .-Jan 17-22 


Mich state, Detroit.......... eseeee-Jan 8-12 
Tihinoia state, Quincy...ccccccccccccccccces Jan 8-13 
Ky state, Louisville..........ccccccccceee Jan 22-27 
Tacoma poultry, Tacoma, Wash....... Jan 18-22 
National fanciers, Chicago............+:- Jan 8-13 
No Central Illinois, Princeton.......... Jan 15-19 
No Central Indiana, Kokomo.......... Jan 17-21 
A, TE brn Cade eadnnsceusececuccsass Jan 22-28 
Michigan state, Detroit...............s0-. Jan 8-12 
Cincinnati (O) fanciers.........ccccseees Jan 16-20 
CI, Gives cccnddacccededcedessncexenas Jan 18-23 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ohio fair officers’ ass’n, Columbus...... Jan 10 
Beekeepers N Y, PaandO, Andover,0O.Jan 10-11 
\yisconsin beekeepers, Madison.......... Feb 8-9 
Omaha (Neb) exposition............ July 1-Novl 
Indiana Dairy, Cambridge City.......... Jan 7-8 
National League Commission Merchants, 
Carrolton hotel, Baltimore............ Jan 10 12 





NEW YORK. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Dec 18—It has been 
a delightful fall and farmers af well ahead 
with work. Much plowing has been done 
and a good deal of top dressing. Cattle 
went into the stables in prime condition 
und with the big crop of corn fodder to 
help out the short hay crop, they should 
winter well. There is a good demand for 
milk by city dealers, and producers received 
$1.30 per can net for Nov. Cows are scarce 
and high, $50 being the ruling price for good 
new milch cows. Apples are not keeping 
well and a few complain of potato rot. 
These who held apples are now realizing 
$1.25 per bbl. There is much improvement 
in farm property, which indicates that 
farmers are feeling some of the effects of 
the good times. American Agriculturist 
continues to be the leading farmers’ jour- 
nal in this town and its list of readers is 
constantly growing; 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Dec 18—Farmers 
are finishing up fall plowing and drawing 
manure. Water is very lIow in wells and 
ttreams. William H. Decker is getting out 
lumber for a large barn, and James shew 
is also getting out lumber to répair his 
farm buildings. Robert Mann is building 
2 new sawmill in the immediate vicinity 
to saw the lumber. Potatoes are worth 35c 
per bu, apples $1.50 per bbl, cows 35 to 45 
per head. Potato growers are holding for 
a higher price. Hay $10 per ton. The new 
¢o-operative creamery at South Gilboa paid 
some of its patrons 1.25 per 40-qt can for 
Sept milk. 

Peru, Chinton Co, Dec 18—The warm 
weather through the fall months en- 
#bled farmers to do more plow- 
ing than usual. The cheese factory of 
Boomhower & Arnold, which was destroyed 
by fire last month, is being rebuilt and will 
be ready for occupancy in a few weeks. 
The potato crop prov:d better than ex- 
pected, both In quantity and quality. The 
stock is fine and is being marketed at rail- 
road stations at 40c per bu. Datus E. Clark, 
an old and respected resident. died ‘ast 

3. 





month. Mr Clark was for many years one 
of the most successful farmers in town. 
About 15 years ago he conveyed his farm 
to his eldest son and moved to the village, 
where he built a fine residence and retired 
trom business. His successshows that farm- 
ing, if rightly carried on, is not as poor 
a business as many represent it to be. 

Eagle, Wyoming Co, Dec 18—Owing to 
fair weather, nearly everyone has their fall 
work done and is ready for winter. Cheese 
factories have nearly all closed, but ran 
much later than usual this year. Potatoes 
have reached the 40c mark, hay $10 per ton, 
and other products have varied little. Dairy 
cows brought from $20 to 25 per head at 
William Sisson’s auction Dec 11. Robert J. 
Craig, representing a large wool firm of 
Philadelphia, was in this section recently 
and bought about 8000 Ibs of wool of Charles 
Drake, one of the town’s progressive farm- 
ers, paying from 25 to 3lc per lb for the 
same. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co, Dec 19— 
Farmers have done more fall plowing than 
tor many years past. They have also mar- 
keted a large amount of straw, but not as 
much hay as usual. The crop is light, some 
farmers not having enough to winter their 
stock. Both hay and straw are selling for 
$10 to 12 per ton. Winter grain is looking 
well. Stock in winter quarters in very good 
condition. Apples are rotting badly. Pork 
is selling for 5 to 6 per 100. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Dec 17—A 
large crop of corn grown in this section this 
vear; also potatoes and small fruit. J. 
Kraft had fine grapes. Growing sweet corn 
and squashes for the canning factory of 
Merrill & Soule has been very profitable. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, Dec 18—During the 
week of Dec 1 W. T. Becker, general agent 
for American Agriculturist, accompanied 
by Charles Nivers of Selkirk, canvassed in 
this locality in the interest of that paper. 
‘They were cordially received and were very 
successful, all old subscribers renewing and 
many new names being added. Mr Becker 
is an entertaining talker, a genial com- 
panion and a good canvasser. We hope he 
may meet with similar success in the dif- 
ferent localities he may visit, and procure 
au subscriber at every house.—[D. M. N. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Dec 18—The 


weather has been so warm that horses and 
cattle are still at pasture. Hay is scarce. 
Straw has been selling well; one farmer 
sold for $15 per ton in Poughkeepsie. Prices 
ef all farm produce are much better than 
in.former years and farmers feel very much 
encouraged. The very high price of milk 
bas kept the cow market up to $50 each for 
fresh cows. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Dec 18—Farm- 
ers have taken advantage of the fine 
weather this fall and farm work is in good 
shape for the winter. Corn and potatoes 
were more than an average crop. Potatoes 
were smooth and of good quality. Oats and 
buckwheat below the average. Hay of 
good quality and secured] in good condition, 
but not the usual amount. Butter brings 
27c, eggs 25c, pork 5 to 6e d w, potatoes 40c, 
hay $12 to 15. Prices are well sustained. 
Leon Marsney lost several sheep last week 
by dogs. T. H. Mott has just completed a 
horse barn, which is a great improvement 
tc his place. 

Java, Wyoming Co, Dec 18—Java is quite 
a shipping point; one man alone buys from 
$125,000 to 150,000 worth of hay, potatoes and 
apples per year. There are six cheese fac- 
tories and one large creamery, which makes 
1000 Ibs of butter per day. Many good 
horses are raised here. Many turkeys went 
from Java to Buffalo for Thanksgiving. Po- 
tatoes are 42c per bu, eggs 20c per doz, hay 
16 per ton, turkeys 8c per Ib. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Dec 18— 


Streams, springs and wells are as low as 
ever known, and many people have had to 
carry all their water long distances for the 
past month or two. Supplies never before 
known to fail have given out. There have 
been no heavy rains to benefit springs and 
wells since early last spring. Fall has been 


favorable for farm work. Warm weather: 


has caused apples to rot badly and Green- 
ings and all early winter varieties are in 
most cases already half gone. The English 
cr Westchester County Golden Russets, for 
which. this section is famous, are this year 
poor in quality, not having colored up well 
and they dropped from the trees badly. 
Corn was an unusually fine crop. Pota- 
toes generally a good crop, few in a hill 
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Lut of good size and quality. The selling 
rrice has been $1.25 to 1.50 per bbl, with 
slight advance of late. There was some 
crimson clover sown in corn in this section 
last summer, but owing t@ excessive drouth 
it made but little growth, and it is doubtful 
whether it will stand the winter. Milch 
cows scarce and high. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Dec 19~ 
The Saratoga creamery paid 20%c for but- 
ter last month. Six boats have been load- 
ed with potatoes at Fort Miller bridge, one 
at Thompson’s, one at Fort Miller, two at 
Schuylerville, besides cars; price 90c per bbl 
of 180 lbs. A farmers’ institute is to be held 
at Gausevoort some time next month. Ap- 
ples are worth from $2 to 2.50 per bbl. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, Dec 18—Wheat look- 
ing well. Shippers paying 35 to 40c for po- 
tatoes. Some onions held in storage, as 
prices are not satisfactory. Evaporators 
9ll closed with a good run of business, hay- 
ing used up about 200,000 bu of apples, as 
follows: Edward Jourdan 25,000 bu, Lewis 
Jourdan 35,000, George Filkins 20,000, Frank 
Scrader 25,000, Morrell & Bro 10,000, vinegar 
works 20,000, Thomas canning, 20,000, 
Cobb Canning Co 55,000, and still at work. 
They canned 22,000 bu of Bartlett pears, 3000 
of quinces, 80 acres of tematoes, 800 acres 
sweet corn, with a very large quantity of 
small fruits. Several parties left town last 
fall to evaporate apples elsewhere, and 
have -used, as estimated, 200,000 bu, the 
largest being Dr W. F. Trescott at Odin, Il, 
40,000 bu. Farm renters are now looking 
for next season’s situation. The improved 
road from Rochester this way is not to be 
completed this season, owing to inability to 
secure traprock. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Dec 19—The 
milk supply at the creameries is less than 
last year at this time, and the make of but- 
ter is small. D. Murphy has sold his cows 
and young stock at auction. The yearlings 
sold at about $18 per head, cows 20 to 38. 
The farmers’ institutes that were held at 
Winthrop and at Nicholville were well at- 
tended. L. R. Nye, who has been manager 
at Southville creamery with Allens Falls 
as a skimming station the past eight years, 
has sold his interest to H. J. Converse. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, Dee 19—Continued 
good weather and good roads have enabled 
farmers to complete fall work and do some 
fall plowing. A general good feeling pre- 
vails among them over the result of the 
past season’s work. Those living along the 
lake were fortunate inehaving a fine crop 
of apples that were sold to the evaporators 
for 35 to 37%c per bu. The fruit placed in 
barrels early was a mistake, as it was nec- 
essary to repack, whether in growers’ hands 
or stored by the speculator. The bright 
outlook for evaporator men also seems to 
have passed. At one time 7%c per lb was 
offered, but at the present time 6c is the 
price for best stock. Fodder being quite 
plenty, dealers have been induced to bring 
in a good deal of stock. Prices range from 
$10 to 15 for calves, to 20 for yearlings and 
35 for cows. 





Schoharie Co Pomona. 


A 30-minute ride up the beautiful Scho- 
harie valley and I stepped from the train 
to be greeted by Brother Fanning, who was 
leoking for a Patron to convey to the 
grange hall at Fultonham, where the Po- 
mona was holding a two days’ session, Dec 
14-15. A swift drive of five miles up the 
stream, every foot of which is replete with 
historical associations, brought us to our 
Cestination and into the midst of the crowd 
of Patrons, who literally filled the hotel 
leased for the occasion. From all parts of 
the great county they had come, many hav- 
ing driven 20 miles over the rough, half 
frozen roads, thus proving their devotion 
to the order and its principles. 

In the old-fashioned ball room Patrons 
listened to a program varied by music, reci- 
tations, an address by a visiting brother, 
a farcical drama in which seven ladies and 
as many gentleman participated, and in 
which they all gave the reason why they 
rever married; then there were more reci- 
tations and some excellent singing. Every 
local Patron had guests that night, and all 
visitors were royally entertained. When, 
next morning, the master’s gavel fell, ev- 
ery Patron was in his or her place, the first 
order of business being the installation of 
officers, a visiting brother acting as install- 
ing officer. Brother Charles Mann is the new 
master; Brother Mann is also county dep- 
uty, a position he has held for several 
years. The sun had passed its meridian 














before the business of the grange was com- 
pleted, and after a substantial dinner had 
peen discussed, the Patrons separated for 
their distant homes, each bearing with him 
a fuller sense of the richness, the fraternity 
and the responsibilities of life, as taught 
by the tenets of the only order that has 
for its objects the social and educational 
benefit of its members, the advancement 
of agriculture and the good of mankind.— 
[W. T. Becker. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Suffolk Co, Dec 18—Farm work 
is nearly finished; still some corn to husk. 
Getting wood and killing hogs is now in 
erder. Pork is not very plentiful and 
worth from 6 to 7c per lb d w. The cauli- 
flower crop has been one of the largest ever 
raised here, but prices have been low, in 
some cases not paying expenses. Potatoes 
have advanced to 60c. Hay is not plentiful 
here, but it comes from up state and sells 
at $18 per ton, native selling for 20. Eggs 
searce at 24c. Apples not keeping well. 


NEW JERSEY. 


San Jose Scale Disappearing—Prof J. B. 
Smith of the N J exper sta stated at the 
recent annual meeting of the Burlington Co 
board of agri, that San Jose scale is fast 
being exterminated and if the fight being 
made by the farmers and fruit growers 
who are following out the plans suggested 
by those who have made a careful study 
of the subject is continued the pest will 
soon be destroyed. 


ONTARIO. 


Fruit Buds in Promising Condition—<Ac- 
cording to advices from Prof Hutt of the 
rort dept of Ont agri college, the condi- 
tion of fruit buds on nearly all kinds of 
fruits is very promising for a good crop 
next season. Orchardists experienced a very 
severe drouth through June, July and Aug 
which checked growth of the smaller fruits. 
But that period was followed by a very fa- 
vorable autumn for the maturing of the 
wood and development of fruit buds on all 
kinds of fruits. 











OHIO. 


Butler Co—The winter thus far has been 
unusually open and very favorable for 
wheat, which is very backward and needs 
favorable weather. The Butler county 
poultry show recently held in Hamilton was 
a success, but there is some criticism owing 
to its being kept open on Sunday. A large 
iron bridge, single span, has just been com- 
pleted over the Great Miami river in this 
county. The corn crop was better than an- 
ticipated. There is a good demand for hay 
here, as farmers are within hauling dis- 
tance of the Cincinnati dairies where large 
quantities are consumed. There will be a 
corn fair at Glendale Christmas week. This 
is an annual show and is the event of the 
season for that locality. 


Academy of Science—At the 9th annual 
meeting of the Ohio academy of science in 
Cleveland, Dec 22-23, Prof R, La- 
zenby of the state university is to deliver 
an address on The pollenization of corn, 
and also present Notes on the internal tem- 
perature of trees. 

Coming Legislation—In the c’ ming ses- 
sion of the Ohio legislature, all the country 
members will make an effort to have the 
laws governing the hunting and killing of 
game changed almost entirely... There is a 
feeling in the state, which has been grow- 
ing since the days of the farmers’ alli- 
ance, that the laws of the state should 
make the game on a man’s farm his per- 
sonal property, and that the owner of a 
farm shouid be permitted to kill it or pro- 
tect it as he desires. There are a number 
of bills already prepared in the pockets of 
farmer members of the legislature along 
this line, and they wili be pushed if the 
authors can agree\upon one upon which to 
make the fight. What the farmers want is 
to make it.a misdemeanor for a person to 
shoot any kind of game on.a man’s farm 
without the permission of theowner, where- 





as now a hunter who shoots game on a 
farm in season without the permission of 
the owner can only be held for trespass. 


Of four bills in preparation affecting the 
fame laws, one will permit farmers to kill 
“ny kind of game on their farms at any 
time in the year 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


A Dissatisfied Producer. 


Your advice to farmers to read and think more is good. 
especially in regard to the F 8 M P A. Commence by 
giving American Agriculturist credit for getting the farm- 
ers well organized an think you will give the farmers 
credit for being loyal to the ass’n, for we have ratified 
everything our committee have done. We have signed 
every agreement and contract they have presented. We 
have paid any amount of money they have asked for, and 
as you advised, I have tried to think what benefit we 
have der'ved. Our milk was sold April 1, ’99, to irrespon- 
sible parties; again Oct 6, which according to your recent 
issue to a company no more responsible than the first 
and with no assurance that we will receive any benefit be- 
fore spring if ever. Have we gained anything? Haven’t 
we lost time, money, and what is more valuable, confi- 
dence in the ability and honesty of our committee? For 
in the ninth article of the contract they have inserted a 
clause releasing them of any responsibility whatever 
showing they had no confidence in the company they had 
sold our milk to. Now after all the farmers have done 
and what they will be required to do (should the Pure 





Milk Co start) according to our contract we will not 
get any more for our milk than from the dealers who 
nave formerly taken our milk and of whom there is no 


doubt but we will receive all our money, and as good 
a price as the market allows. We have had washed cans 
furnished, do not have to take any stock in part payment 
(which may be worthless), haven’t been asked to pay a 
dollar of two every three months. Will American Agri- 
culturist keep us informed if it is safe to sell our milk 
to such companies as our committee has sold to; also if 
the parties of the second part have not broken the con- 
tract by_ not taking the milk as agreed, thus leaving the 
farmers free again?—[{[A Thinking Farmer. 

We assume that the above is written in 
good faith by the farmer at Tingley, Pa, 
who sends it to us without any signature. 
Usually anonymous communications re- 
ceive no attention whatever. It seems to 
us that the executive committee of the F S 
M PA have done everything possible, and 
4s our correspondent says, have been well 
sustained by the farmers. If the Pure Milk 
Co fails to materialize it is not the fault 
of the executive committee, but it is the 
fault of the promoters or bankers who 
thought they could form such consolidated 
corporation. We have had grave doubts 
about their ability to do anything of this 
kind, which at best will require many 
months, and as previously stated can hard- 
ly be accomplished at all unless the money 
market becomes easier. Certainly the ex- 
ecutive committee of the F S M P A were 
entirely justified in the ninth article of con- 
tract. If after doing all they could they 
were also expected to be personally respon- 
sible that the Pure Milk Co would proceed 
to business at once, na one would serve 
cn the farmers’ committee. 

If the Pure Milk Co does get down to bus- 
iness, it will have to demonstrate that it is 
jinancially sound before it will receive a 
can of milk. Our judgment is that the pro- 
rnoters of the company have violated their 
contract by not taking the milk on or be- 
fore Dec 1, and therefore that the farmers 
are released from all contracts they may 
have signed. Nor do we see any reason for 
loss of confidence by farmers in themselves, 
orinthe FS MP A, theugh they may have 
reason for loss of confidence in the so-called 
Pure Milk Co. If farmers are getting ev- 
erything from other dealers that the F § 
M P A desire from the company, it is cer- 
tainly due to the efforts of the FS MPA 
and they should be enthusiastic in their 
support, and we believe the great bulk of 
them still are. If the would-be buyers and 
promoters “fell down” or “backed out,” it 
was not the farmers’ fault, nor have these 
promoters received a cent from the farm- 
ers of thee F S M P A. Up in New Eng- 
land, on the other han? Boston producers 
had their leg pulled by a professional agita- 
tor to the tune of $2 per can. He got away 
with $14,000 of their money, leaving nothing 
te show for it. The F S M P A has been 
managed mighty well, in our judgment, un- 
der all the circumstances. If the would- 
be milk company does not materialize, let 
the F S M P A keep up its strength and 





force existing dealers to continue in the 
straight and narrow path. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, no important new fea- 


tures have been developed during the week 
and the market remains practically un- 
changed. Exchange price continues at 34c 
p qt, average surplus price $1.59 p can of 
40 qts. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Pacific Coast Notes. 

The hop growers of Marion Co, Ore, held 
a meeting last week for the purpose of 
forming an association for controlling the 
marketing of their products. 

The directors of the Oregon hop growers’ 
ass’n, at a meeting at Portland recently, 
made an option contract insuring them at 
least 10c on their best holdings. The con- 
tract was made with parties having suffi- 
cient capital to handle 25,000 bales of hops. 

The largest crop of hops grown in Ore- 
ron this season was in John Chapman’s 
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yard in Midland Co. From 1700 vines 8000 
tbs of hops were picked. 

The Oregon hop growers’ ass’n will prob- 
ably handle 30,000 bales of the crop of 1899. 
The papers transferring the stock have al- 
ready been signed. Offers have been re- 
ceived from the east for several large 
blocks. The growers claim that by hand- 
ling their hops through the ass’n they will 
receive 2c more for their hops than if they 
kad sold to outside buyers. 

Herman Klaber, a prominent hop dealer 
of Tacoma, Wash, places the present sea- 
son’s crop for that state at 33,983 bales. 

SALEM, Marion Co, Ore—Hop buyers are 
offering 64%@8c p lb and some sales are be- 
ing made at these figures. One firm filled 
an order for 300 bales in one day. 


Sonoma Co, Cal—The largest single sale 
of hops in the history of this county was 
made recently by Farmer & Paterson, who 
disposed of 1564 bales. Some of these were 
held-over hops, but the bulk were the prod- 
uct of the present season. 

The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, the market continues very 
quiet with only moderate sales to brewers 
and export business not up to the usual 
average. Prices are practically without 
change, although the undertone of the mar- 
ket is rather weak except for choice qual- 
ity. Some large sales are reported on the 
Pacific coast, especially of Cal hops. 
Throughout N Y state sales appear light. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
eu week Septl1 time 
Dee 12 last yr ' last yr 


Domestic receipts..... 6,706 8,236 39,507 94,194 
Exports to Europe....1,602 4,705 12,310 45,978 
Imp’ts from Europe.. 367 35 2,071 939 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
steady at $9@9 50 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 7, veal 
calves 6@6 50 1 w, 10@12c*p Ib d w, dressed 
chickens 12@1l5c p lb, turkeys 18c, ducks 16 
@18c, squabs 3 p dz, rabbits 12c ea, squir- 
rels 8c, raccoon 1 25@1 75. Potatoes 45@50c 
p bu, red or yellow onions 45@50c, white 75c, 
turnips 25@40c, cabbage 40@50c p dz, pars- 
nips 50@60c p bu, beets 75c, carrots 50c, 
spinach 50c, leeks 40c p dz, cucumbers 1 25, 
cauliflower 1 50 p dz heads, lettuce 60c@1, 
mint 40c, parsley 40c, Hubbard squash 1%@ 
r lb, pumpkins 1@1%c, cranberries 4 50@ 
6 50 p bbl, apples 1 50@2 25. Loose hay 12@ 
15 p ton, mixed oats 37@39c p bu. 

At Bridgeport, poultry in full supply, 
market fairly active. Chickens and fowls 
10@1lic p Ib 1 w, 10@14c d w, broilers 15@18c 
d w, turkeys 12@16c, ducks 10@1l4c, geese 13 
@l5c, fresh nearby eggs 35c p dz, cold stor- 
ege 18@22c. Potatoes quiet and firm, 50@ 
55c p bu, red or yellow onions 50c, white 75 
@90c, rutabagas 30@35c, cabbage $3@4 p 100, 
carrots 45@50c p bu, parsnips 60@75c, mar- 
row squash 1@1 25 p bbl, lettuce 40@50c p 
Gz, celery 75c@1 25, spinach 1 50@1 75, kale 
90c@1 25. Corn 43@45c p bu, oats 34@36c, 
bran 18@19 p ton, mi:!jlings 18 50@19 50, 
baled timothy hay 16@19, rye straw 14@15. 


teel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR REW OR OLD WACOS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE 
Electric Wheei Co., Box 86 Quincy, Ils. 
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anted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


: ents 
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Pennsylvania Dairy Convention Echoes. 





{From Page 671.]. 


shown that the best cow produced butter 
fat for lic per lb, while the butter fat from 
the poorest cow cost Zic. Taking the 10 
test cows of the herd, butter fat was pro- 
duced for 13c. By the use of the scales 
and the Babcock test, poor cows can be 
weeded out by any dairyman. 

Another great waste is the use of expen- 
sive feed when the cheaper one will do just 
as well. Study the composition of feeds and 
study the market. Buying feed in small 
lots is a source of great waste. Co-opera- 
tion in this respect would bring about a 
great change. Then factories should be so 
equipped that they can change from the 
manufacture of butter to cheese and from 
cheese to butter, depending upon the state 
of the market. Small separators can often 
be used profitably in small dairies, and 
thus prevent a great waste of butter fat. 
Then there is waste in taking care of milk, 
waste in the failure to properly use skim- 
milk, and possibly the greatest waste of all 
is to allow an incompetent man to have 
charge of the dairy. He must be a thor- 
ough business man, must understand the 
making of butter and cheese, must know 
how to induce patrons to take good care of 
their milk and must be able to secure the 
best markets. 


SCIENCE HELPING THE FARMER. 


Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell university, 
in showing what science has done to de- 
velop the dairy industry and agriculture 
in general, called attention to the fact that 
modern agriculture owed almost everything 
to science. This is particularly true of 
dairying. The Babcock iest has enabled the 
farmer to determine the relative value of 
his cows. Science has enabled him to com- 
pound a balanced ration. Bacteriology has 
erabled him to produce the highest grade 
of butter and control the process of the 
manufacture of butter and cheese. It has 
taught him how to manage his soil so that 
the greatest yield of the most desirable 
forage crops can be produced. It has taught 
Lim to develop the dairy cow. It has changed 
the dairy business from a chance to a cer- 
tainty. 

Prof Roberts called attention to the fact 
that scientific agriculturaf education is 
comparatively recent. He stated that he 
was 30 years old before he got any instruc- 
tion in agriculture. He knew nothing of 
the relations of the plant to the soil nor 
of the part that bacteria played in the dairy 
or in the field. He insisted on the instruc- 
tion of the young people to-day along these 
lines and showed that Cornell university is 
trying to do this through its extension 
courses, So much is due to science that the 
elementary principles should be taught in 
all the public schools. .Not only is science 
as science more important than in former 
years, but it is exceedingly practical, going 
to the field, the stables and the home to 
benefit the working people. Although sci- 
ence has done much already, we are only on 
the threshold of what ‘t will do in the fu- 


ture- We are just beginning to realize the 
great possibilities of scientific education. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Live Notes from the Institutes. 


N. B, CRITCHFIELD. 





The interest in farmers’ institute work 
continues to increase all over the state. 
Townandcountry congregationséevery where 
open their churches and invite the farmers 
to come in. Thfs year there are five sec- 
tions and five sets of speakers are out at 
the same time. The meetings everywhere 
are full of interest and usually the churches 
or halls are filled to their utmost capacity. 
In the northern sections, institutes have 
been held up to this time in Wyoming, 
Bradford and Sullivan counties, and the lec- 
ture force is now in Lycoming county. 

At the New Albany institute, Bradford 
Co, George Campbell, one of the local 
speakers, brought out some interesting facts 
in relation to the preservation of soil pro- 
ductiveness by proper crop rotation. He rec- 
ommended several rotations, running from 
three to six years. His favorite rotation“is 
oats with Canada field peas, followed by 
wheat and the wheat followed by clover, 


seed being sowed in the early spring before 
wheat is harvested. 


He lays great stress 


‘ 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


upon deep plowing and thorough tillage. 
He.turns his clover.sod in the fall, in spring 
harrows. thoroughly to good depth, then 
goes over with heavy roller before sowing 
the oats and peas. Peas are sown first, 
1% bu to the acre, and covered from 3 
to 4 in deep. This done, 2 bu of oats 
per acre are sown and covered 2 in deep. 
The peas feed the soil with nitrogen for 
succeeding crop. Same tillage and rolling 
are given the ground in its preparation for 
the wheat crop. With the wheat, he sows 
to the acre as a fertilizer, 100 lbs cotton- 
seed meal, 100 Ibs dissolved South Carolina 
rock, 10 Ibs muriate of potash and 20 lbs 
nitrate of soda. His soil is kept well filled 
with humus by allowing the second crop 
of clover to grow up and fall back upon the 
ground. 

Discussion of the importance of the silo 
in economic feeding, especially of the dairy 
stock, never fails to excite great interest. 
Quite frequently we find advocates of the 
silo and silage feeding so enthusiastic as 
to contend that the dairy farmer cannot 
afford to do without the silo under any cir- 
cumstances. 





Chester Co—The weather has been very 
fine for farmers to do fall work and prepare 
for winter. Apples have been very plenti- 
ful and prices very low. E. R. Thomas 
cf Harveyville has made over 30 bbls of ci- 
der. James Anderson of Williams Corner 
has made over 30 bbls of cider and had over 
£00 bu of fine eating apples. Hog cholera, 
which has been killing off many valuable 
hogs in Pocopson township, has not yet 
been stamped out. Charles Barnard has 
been a loser to a great extent. The dread 
disease was carried to the pens of Harry 
Gawthrop, who was owner of quite a herd 
of valuable Chester Whites. Nearly the 
whole herd has been wiped out. It is said 
the disease was brought into the neighbor- 
hood by hogs shipped from eastern Mary- 
land and sold to Mr Barnard. The real es- 
tate of the late William Butt was sold at 
public sale Dec 6. The tract contained 
about 54 acres and was in a good state 
of cultivation. The price realized was $6150. 
The personal property was sold the fol- 
lowing day and brought good prices. Mrs 
Mary E. Steever offered her farm contain- 
ing 53 acres at public sale on Dec 7. It was 
bid to $3000 and withdrawn; personal prop- 
erty sold. 


A Good Institute—The farmers’ insti- 
tute recently held at Baldmount, Lacka- 
wanna Co, was one of the best ever held 
there. Prof Heiges’s address on Relation of 
nature studies to agriculture and horticul- 
ture was fine. Prof Clinton of Cornell uni- 
versity gave a practical talk on How to 
raise 300 bu of potatoes on an acre of 
ground, which was much appreciated. H. W. 
Northrop, chairman for the board of insti- 
tue managers of Lackawanna Co, is a 
hustler and this last meeting showed that 
institute work is steadily progressing and 
the tendency is onward and upward to a 
better understanding of the ways and 
— of progressive and economical farm- 
ng. 


Dairy School Prize Winners—At the 
dairy exhibit in connection with the annual 
meeting of the dairy union at West Ches- 
ter, Dec 5 and 6, 50 per cent of the prizes 
offered in the creamery butter contest were 
won by butter makers who had completed 
a course in the state college dairy school. 
Mr E. J. Liekert, instructor in butter mak- 
ing and sup’t of the state college cream- 
ery, exhibited what in the opinion of the 
judges was the best butter of the entire 
show, scoring 98 points out of a possible 
100. The second prize for creamery print 
was won by B. A. Burnham, dairy school 
‘99, whose butter scored 96, and the third 
prize for creamery tubs was won by J. W. 
Waite, dairy school ’98, with a score of 94. 








Better than Five Others. 


Mr. Warren B. Mitchell of Paterson, N. J., 
writes as follows:—‘‘I received more iniqui- 
ries from my advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of the American Agricul- 
turist than from five other agricultural papers 
altogether and succeeded in selling my ma- 
chine to one of your readers.” 

Mr. Mitchell simply voices the sentiment of 
almost all the advertisers in this department 
and we will say to our readers if at any time 
they have anything to buy, sell, or exchange 
they can do so profitably in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a very small cost ome can ad 
vertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
ruits and vegeta bli es, help or situations wanted. in fact, 
a omy to sell or buy 

address must he counted as part of the advertise- 
iam ond each initial, or a mumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Re must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


issue of the antes wee dvertisements of 
in RMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at th 
above rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of 
sixty cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


-" ‘Si advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
ing a small adv, as noticeable as a large one r 

he. rate for the ‘‘farmers’ exchange’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each. insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








POULTRY. 
C Tromp Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels (ZH. B 
Thompson strain), $2; also three trios same stock, $5 
trio. Fine Pekin drakes’ (Rankin strain), $1.50. JAMES 


A. SWIFT, Akron, N Y¥. 


RONZE turkeys from heavy 

akin. Also Shropshire shee 
swine. Fine stock a specialty. SI 
404, Falconer, N VW 


FLxe inte ¢ comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, Zimmer 
strain ; a am BEECH GROVE: FARM. 





weight stock; pairs not 
_and Chester White 
NEY SPRAGUE, Box 








Box ll, Fo = Geman N 
UFF Wyandots, Buff Rocks, Black Javas, bargains: 
3 pullets, 1 cockerel, $. FIELD & SON, Somers, _Ct. 





HITE Ply mouth Rock, Brown, White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1. 50. MRS FRED D. SCHULZ,Conewango, NY. 


5% Ibs crushed oyster shells for poultry, $2.50. EMPIRE 
STATE BROODER CO, Hall’s Corners, N Y. 


BAze: AINS— — turkeys taken now, $3. 
Cave City, 








DOWNER, 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AWRENCE & Co (est: sbisbed 1863), wholesale com- 

mission merchants, No 20 North Side Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston, Mass. Foreign and domestic fruit and 
produce. Poultry and eg Sam exporters. Quotations 
Pf the Boston and Eng eh markets reported regularly in 
this paper. Net sales cabled each day of sale from the 
English market. We furnish stencils and also all -infor- 
mation upon application. We have improved cold stor- 
age with capacity fer 100,000 barrels. 


CG 4L yes. por Pi oe raw fuss and all other produce 
sold by I. O, 289 Washington street, 
New York. Write for quotz t i. aan references. 


D AUSTIN & CO, Fruit and Poultry 
e Merchants, 326 Washington St, N Y 








Commission 
Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
OULTRY, 
Highest prices. 





produce sold on commission. 


fruit and ts) 
HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. J. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Wy ANTED— —Agents to handle our complete line of high 
grade lubricating oils and greases, boiler eompound, 
roof an paints, etc. Salary or commission. Séioms 
with references. The A. F. VOAK OIL Co, Cleveland, 


ANTED—To contract with a desirable man to take 
use agency for a few counties. Address FER- 
TI EB CO, care of Schultz Building, Columbus, O. 


ANTED— Mpa over forty, 
and salesman on salary; wagon 
AMERICAN SILO SEED CO, Buffalo, N 








experienced 


with horse; f 
‘urnished. 





HELP WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT. Positions—8000 persons appointed the 
past year to Civil Service places. We prep: ares i large 
per cent of the successful ones by mail for the amina- 

ons. Send for free catalog, No 32. COLU IMBI AN COR- 
COLLEGE, 225 Penn Ave, S E, Wash- 
ngton / 


NERGETIC farmer wanted, on shares, understandin 


sheep and poultry. Fine farm, 135 acres, Rhode Islan 
shore. Address BOX 184, Orange Valley, N J. 


DOGS. 


EWFOUNDLAND, Gollie, Beagle and pi 4 
uc ronze an ite 
MARY ¥ FARM West ‘Chester, Pa. ewig 


OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


] MPORTED Collies. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 











speniel 











FURS. 


KUNK, mink and other raw furs wanted; 
prices. W. G. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


send for 





anted. 


W_ furs 
A Tee Leed: “eo 


Sead stamp for price list. 
NY DP D 





LIVE STOCK. 





OR _SALE—Thoroughbred Cotswold ewes in lamb. 


J. H; GANO, Montour Falls 


EGISTERED Ayrshire stock. WM 
eral Springs, N Y. 


INCOLN 
4 Flint, 





SHAFER, Min- 





shee? : get our catalog. E. P. OLIVER. 





MISCELLA A NEOUS. 


K ICKING cows cured cheap; anita cured sure on man. 
\ horses, cows or cows’ teats; no aci Send postal for 
circulars. HENRY BASSETT, Salem, N J. 


AGIC lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, Philadelphia, Pa 























THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs | Sheep 





1899 
- |$7. 50 


1898 a 1898| 1899 1898 
$5.90) $4.20) $3.50) $4.50] $4.35 








Cc shicago, te 100 lbs . 


New York. 7.00) 5.65) 4.40) 3.85) 4.75) 4.25 
Buffalo.. 7.00) 5.65 4.30) 3.60) 4.75) 4.65 
Kansas City , 60600 bese 6.50) 5.35} 4.00] 3.40} 4.25) 4.00 
Pittsburg. 6.50} 5.35] 4.30 | 3.50 4.50 4.55 





At Ghtengs. most of the sales of beef cat- 
ile are at $5 25@6 25, this general range 
applying to fair to really choice butcher 
and shipping weights. The market as a 
whole is fairly satisfactory in spite of the 
many thousands of beef animals received 
at the yards the past week or ten days. 
A considerable number of carloads have 
gone over the scales at 7@7 50, and occa- 
sionally a shade more. It must be under- 
stood, however, that these so-called Christ- 
mas cattle have been fed and groomed for 
weeks and months, representing a big out- 
lay of feed and labor, and such sales af- 








ford no safe criterion as to real values. 
Cattle prices just now cover a very wide 
range, from these attractive high levels 


running all the way down to 4 25@4 50 for 
light-weight, unattractive steers. 


Fancy beef steers, #6 75@7 50 Fair to good cows, e° 25@4 40 
Good to extra, 550464 Poor to fcy bulls, 275@ 435 
Com to far. 435@5 00 Canners. 2 0@ 300 
Western beef steers, 400@5 00 Feeders. selected. 435@ 465 
Westen cows and Stockers. 454) to 450 lbs. 4 00@ 440 

heifers, 3 50@4 35 Calves. 30 lbs up, 3 00@ 5 20 
Texas grass steers, 3 25@430 Calves. veal, 5 25@ 7 50 
Native heifers, 325@5 00 Milch cows. each, 25 wd 00 


The hog market is active, firm and weak 


by turns, prices holding within a narrow 
range. Receipts are liveral but not bur- 
densome. Sales largely at $3 95@4 20, pigs 


and rough lots 3 50@3 85. 

Sheep supply liberal, but demand good 
and market continues fairly. active and sub- 
elantially steady. A large part of the sup- 
Ply consists of native and western lambs 
and these have been se'ling at $5 25@5 60. 
Poor to fair sheep 2 25@3 25, good to choice 
2 50@4 50, with extra and yearlings around 
4 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattie market opened 
rather slow Monday of this week, when 130 
cars came forward. Demand fair, especial- 
ly for the more desirable grades, but many 
sales showed 10c decline. Quotations are 
revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 80@6 35 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 59@4 60 


Good. 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 5 10@540 Poor to good fat cows. 2 00@3 85 
Fair, 90° to 1100 Ibs, 3 S 75Gp4 60 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 (0@4 75 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs: 3 003 ° Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 Co 
Rough, half-fat, 73@425 F'’sh cows & springers,20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 3 es 63 Veal calves, 6 0@7 50 

Hogs in good demand, market active, 


sales showing slight advance Monday of 
this week, when 50 double decks arrived. 
Medium and heavy droves $4 30@4 32%, 
yorkers and pigs 4 25@4 30, rough lots 3 75 


@4. Sheep 10c higher; moderate supply of 
15 cars last Monday. Good to choice 
butcher weights $4@4 50, rough lots 3 25@ 


2 75, fair to choice lambs 4@5 65. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, a fair demand is noted from 


all sources, including domestic and export 
buying. Prices are continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft,............ $60@240 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks,.............. 0064 60@110 
Carriage teams. ........cccccccccces . . -200@650 
DEIVOER ....6. cccccces cces csveccccveqeccoce 60@600 
Saddle horses ..........2+.ceeeeeeeee+e-65@190 


General purpose,...........seeeeeeees -.-30@ 60 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 























Wheat Corn Oats 

Cash or spot ~ -|— —_—_—_—_—— 

1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 

CONN 5504 5.5460 663 p| 69 | 314) 34 6) 2204) 12634, 
New York........ 21,| 78 | “39u4| 13984) ‘2010! ‘30 
BOSCOE 6<0 66 c0088s — | — | 42%] 434%) . 32” 35 
Toledo ........... 69 | .69%4| .32° | .35. | 28 | 127 

es ae 68 | 69 | 30 | 32%) .24 | .263% 
Minneapolis.....| .63 6334] .28 | .30%%) . .26 
London ...... «..}| 82%) 88 | 48 | 55 | — -- 

At Chicago, interest in wheat centers 

largely around crop conditions, operators 


studying the gov’t bulletin and placing it 
beside that recently sent out by American 
Agriculturist. So far as actual movement 
is concerned there igs little new to relate. 
Exports of wheat and flour are moderate 
but not large, public stocks are liberal and 
believed by many to be near the maximum 
for this season. Some indication of farm- 
ers’ deliveries in the northwest falling off, 
and this favorable to prices, which much 


THE LATEST 





of the time have. held close to 70c p bu for 
May delivery and around 66c for Dec. At 
nearly every show of energy some selling 
orders have appeared, yet on the whole the 
undertone seems to be one’ of a little more 
confidence than recently. 

As for foreign wheat advices, these have 
been somewhat colorless and often contra- 
dictory. Argentina is now harvesting her 
crop which is probably a good one, mean- 
ing a liberal surplus for export to Europe 
during the next few months. Crop condi- 
ticns in Europe are much as recently stated 
and lacking in especial interest. English 
estimates of the wheat yield in the U K are 
65,500,000 bu compared with 73,000,000 bu in 
98. 

Corn has been doing somewhat better, 
Dec working slightly above 3ic p bu, May 
above 33c, followed by slight reactions. 
Colder weather favors increased shipments 
from the interior but the cash demand is 
excellent on both home and foreign account 
and exports large. Sales by sample 29%@ 
30%c p bu for No 4 mixed, 31@32c for No 
3 yellow, 34@35c for ear corn, 

A sluggish oats market must be recorded, 
No 2 mixed for delivery any time this 
month remaining close to 224%c p bu, May 
24c to a shade better. Trade without~es- 
recial character, cash demand fair but not 


urgent; seaboard clearances rather indif- 
ferent. 

Rye receipts small, demand only fair, 
market dull and uninteresting. No 2 quot- 


able around 51@53c p bu, according to loca- 
tion. 
Barley market has 


shown considerable 


strength, demand good, offerings of low 
grades suitable for export not enough to 
fill orders. Quotations cover a range of 


35@45c p bu for poor and thin feed barley 
to fancy malting grades. 

Timothy seed generally steady under re- 
¢tricted offerings and a fair though not 
urgent demand. Low grade to choice $1 75 
@2 25 p ctl, Mar prime nominally 2 50@2 55. 
Clover seed has shown more sccmiath with 
gales of Mar at 8 42% p ctl, this being a 
considerable advance over recent nominal 


MARKETS 


quotations. Offerings by sample very small | 


und readily salable at 6@8 for poorto choice. 


At New York, generally dull grain mar- 


kets have been the rule, prices without im- 
portant change, feeling one of comparative 
steadiness. No 2 wheat 72%@73c p bu, wheat 
fiour dull, state rye 56c p bu, rye flour more 
active at $3 10@3 55 p bbl. Buckwheat of- 
ferings small, market quiet at 55@56c p bu, 
buckwheat flour 2@2 35 p 100 lbs. No 2 
corn in store 39144@40c p bu, yellow usual 
premium; oats dull, with No 2 mixed quo- 
table around 291%46@30c p bu. Clover seed 
quiet at 6@8 25 p 100 lbs for poor to extra, 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Supplies of apples are quite liberal, 
receipts run largely to common sorts. For 
this latter grade there is only a fair ped- 
Gling demand, some difficulty being expe- 
rienced in moving the bulk of the goods. 
Choice fruit, especially red sorts, and fine 
keeping varieties are held firmly and sales 
of such occasionally exceed outside quota- 
tions. Some improvement is noted in the 
foreign markets, where firmness is being 
recovered under good demand and better 
quality of arrivals. 

At New York, in free supply, choice qual- 
ities fairly firm. Kings $2@3 p bbl, Winesap 
and York 2 50@3 50, Spy 1 50@3, Spitz 2 25 
@3 50, Ben Davis 1 50@3 50, Phoenix 1.25@ 
2 25, Smith Cider 1 25@1 75, Baldwin 1 50@ 
3 25, Greening 1 50@3. 

At Bdston, in moderate receipt and slow 


demand. Kings $2 50@3 p bbl, Snow 2 50@ 
3, Baldwins 2@2 50, Greenings 1 75@2, York 


State mixed 1 25@1 75, Talman Sweets 1 50 
@2 50, No 2’s and common 1@1 25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Some slight easiness has developed in but- 
ter owing to the continued quietude. De- 
mand has fallen off on account of prevail- 
ing high prices, and although receipts are 
still moderate, holders have occasionally 
been obliged to carry over stock. Unfavor- 
able weather has also vroven a disturbing 
feature and buyers exercise closer discrim- 
ination in making purchases. While prices 
have not been lowered to any extent, the 
high quotations are confined more nearly 
to choicest grades, and price ranges are 
wider. Storage butter, which has been used 
extensively in recent weeks, is not giving as 
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good satisfaction as formerly, but compe- 
tition from oleomargarine continues. 

New York State—At Albany, active on 
fine grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 26@27c 
p lb, prints 27@28c, dairy 24@26c.—At Syra- 
cuse, firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 27@28c. 
prints 28c, dairy 19@22c.—At Buffalo, slight- 
ly easier under lighter demand. Fcy cmy 
prints 27c, western prime 26%c, firsts 254%.@ 
26c, N Y and Pa extra cmy 2é6c, dairy 24@ 
25c, imt cmy 18@19c.—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin cmy 25@27c, N Y cmy 24c, dairy 22 
@23c.—At Watertown, ch dairy 23@24c, fair 
to good 21@22c. - 

At New York, light receipts uphold prices 
although business is rather slack. Western 
extra cmy 27c p lb, firsts 25@26c, seconds 
22% @24c, thirds 22@23¢, N Y extra cmy 26% 
@27c, firsts 25@26c, thirds to seconds 22@24c, 
N Y dairy, half-firkin tubs 25c, firsts 22@ 
2ic, Welsh tubs 23@24%%c, firkins 21@22c, imt 
emy 21@22c, western fact3ry 16@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and 
without important change. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy extra 27c p Ib, firsts 
26@26%4c, June cmy 25@25%c,.imt cmy 17@ 
2lc, ladles 17@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, good inquiry 
for desirable sorts. Extra separator cmy 
28@29c p lb, firsts 26@27c, gathered cream, 
extra 24@25c, firsts 22@23c, imt cmy 19@2I1c, 
ladles 18@21ic, dairy prints 24@25c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active at steady 
prices. Ch cmy tubs 26c p lb, prints 27e, 
dairy 16c.—At Cincinnati, quiet and steady. 
Fey Elgin cmy 27@28c, Ohio separator 23@ 
25c, fey dairy 17@18c, packers’ dairy l6c. 

At Boston, demand is slow and market no 
more than steady at present prices. Vt and 
N H extra cmy, ass’t sizes 27c p lb, north- 
ern N Y 27c, western 27c, northern firsts 
24@25c, eastern 22@26c, western 24@25c, sec- 
onds 20@22c, June cmy 23@25c, Vt extra 
dairy 24c, N Y 238c, firsts 21@22c, seconds 
18@20c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 17@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, fairly active 
for mild full cream. Full cream cheddars 
12@138c p lb, flats 11@12c, skims 6@9c, imt 
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FEED 


Victor Corn and Oat Feed should be fed 
at all stages of growth, the gains are con- 
stant, the results positive, the profits sure. 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed is made from 
choice grain and contains no dirt. You 
buy it under this guarantee. 

“Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 
on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep F: . Sent 
free. Address Science Department 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill 








ABYLAND FARMS for sale. Adapted to grain, 
grass, fruit and truck. For terms an catal 
apply to Ww. 5 MOWBRAY & SON, Federalsburg. M 
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Swiss 16@17c.—At Syracuse, full cream 12 
@12%c.—At Buffalo, fcy full cream 12@13c, 
Gairy made 10@1lic.—At Rochester, full cream 
14c, 

At New York, a moderate demand with 
prices held firmly. N Y full cream, fcy 
small Sept 12%@13c p Ib, Nov 12@12%c, good 
to ch 114%@12c, common to fair 11@11%c, 
fcy large Sept 12%@12%c, Nov ch 11%@12c, 
good to ch 114%@11%c, common to fair 10@ 
lic, light skims 9%@10%c, part skims 9@ 
§9%c, full skims 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—aAt 
under light offerings. 
12%@i3c p Ib, fair to ch 
skims 9@10%c, Swiss 12@1l4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts lighter 
2nd prices firm. N Y full cream, large size 
13@13%c p Ib, flats 13%@13%c, small size 
131%4.@13%c, Ohio picnics 124%@12%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices continue steady 
end firm. N Y full cream cheddars 9%c p 
_¥b, Chio flats 9c, limburger lic, imt Swiss 
14%4c.—At Cincinnati, in moderate demand 
and steady. Ohio flats 12%c, family favor- 
ite 12\%4c, twins 134%4c, Young Americas 13%c, 
cheddars 13\c. 

At Boston, offerings continue moderate 
and the market maintains a firm tone. N Y 
small extra 12%2@138c p Ib, firsts 11@12c, sec- 
onds 9@10c, Vt small extra 12%c, firsts 11@ 
12c, seconds 9@10c, sage 13@13%4c, western 
twins 11@12%4c, Ohio flats 11@11%¢c. 


Philadelphia, steady 
N Y fcy full cream 
12@12%c, part 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry arriv- 
ing in better shape and higher. Chickens 
$@10c p lb 1 w, 10@lle d w, roosters 6@7c 
1 w, broilers 18@20c d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 
13@14%c d w, ducks 8%@10c 1 w, 10@1lc d w, 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggsscarce, 
29@30c p dz, cold storage 20@22c. Potatoes 
$1 25@1 50 p bbl, onions 1@1 25, turnips 60@ 
jie p bbl, celery 7@8 p 100 bchs, squash 75c 
@1 25 p bbl, beets 80c@1, apples 1 25@3 p 
bbl, cranberries 2@2 25 p cra. Baled timo- 
thy hay firm, 12@15 p ton, loose 12 50@15 50, 
clover 10@13, rye straw ®@12, oat 5@6, bran 
17@18, middlings 17 50@18 50, corn 40@42c 
Pp bu, oats 31@35c. 

At Buffalo, poultry market fairly firm. 
Dressed turkeys 10@12c p Ib, chickens 8%@ 
$l4c, fowls 8@8%4c, roosters 5%@6c, ducks 
8@10c, geese 8@9c, squabs 25@30c p pr, fresh 
€gges 20@22c p dz, cold storage 13@lic. Ch 
potatoes 48@50c p bu, fair to good 42@48c, 
parsnips 30@35c, beets 25@30c. onions 25@ 
35¢e, cabbage 75@90c p bbl, Hubbard squash 
$20@25 p ton, turnips 20@25c p bu. Baled 
timothy hay 13@14 p ton, rye straw 8@8 50, 
wheat and oat 6@7. 

At Rochester, fresh eggs 
dressed chickens 10c p Ib, ducks 8c, 


20@22¢ p dz, 
live 


fowls 7c, dressed 8c, live turkeys 8@9c, 
dressed 10@12%c. Apples $1 75@2 p bbl, 


cabbage 2@3 p 100, cranberries 5 50@6 p bbl. 
Hay 12@15 p ton, rye straw 9@12, oat and 
wheat 6@8, bran 16@17, middlings 17@18. 

At Syracuse, cabbages are scarce and 
sell at $20@22 p ton, potatoes firmer under 
limited supply, 40@45c pv bu, red onions 30@ 
40c, turnips 30c, rutabagas 40@50c, apples 
$0c@1 25 p bu. Fresh eggs 27@28c p dz, cold 
storage 18@19c, poultry fairly firm with 
abundant supplies. Corn 48@50c p_ bu, 
white oats 33@34c, bran 17 50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18, loose hay 11@14, baled 10@13, 
alfalfa hay 10, oat straw 6@7, rye 8@11. 

At Watertown, oniéns f0c p bu, potatoes 
50c, beets 49@50c, carrots 35@40c, turnips 40c, 
cabbage 5@ic p head, squash 1c p Ib, ap- 
ples 75c@$1 p bu. Turkeys 8@9c p lb 1 w, 
10e dw, fowls 6@7c 1 w, 10c d w, ducks 10c 
d w, veal 9@9%c, dressed beef 5@6 50 p 100 
Ibs. Unbaled hay 11@13 p ton, oat straw 
6@7, corn 40c p bu. Fresh eggs 21@22c p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
vegetable market fairly firm. Ch potatoes 
53@55c p bu, fair to good 47@650c, yellow 
Globe onions 35@38c p bu, Danvers 30@33c, 
cabbage $18@20 p ton, apples 2 25@3 p bbl, 
Cape Cod cranberries 7@7 50, Fla oranges 
3 25@4 p bx. Fresh nearby eggs 17@20c p 
dz, fowla 7%@8c p lb 1 w, 8%@9%c d w, 
chickens 7@7%c 1 w, 10@11c d w, ducks 9@ 
9%c 1 w, 9@10c d w, turkeys 8@9c 1 w, 9@ 
lle d.w, geese 7@9c d w. Ch baled timothy 
hay 15 50@16 50 p ton, mixed 14@14 50, 
straight rye straw 14@14 50, tangled 10 50 
@11, oat and wheat 8 50@9 50. 

OHIO—At Columbus, grass seeds quiet. 
Timothy seed $2 65@2 85 p 100 lbs, red top, 
prime 3 75, orchard grass 9 50, blue grass 
8 50. Corn 30c bv bu. oats 25c, bran 15 p ton, 


shorts 14, middlings 17, loose or baled hay 


11@12, clover hay 8@9, rye straw 4 50, oat 
and wheat 3 50@4. Live stock steady. Good 
to best steers 5@5 40 p 100 lbs, mixed 4 50@ 
4 80, veal calves 5 50@6 50, heavy hogs 3 75 
@4, sheep 4@4 50, hides 7@8c p 1b, calf skins 
9c. Poultry lower. Chickens 5@6c p lb 1 w, 
7T@7\ee d w, turkeys 74@& 1 w, 9@9%ee d w, 
ducks 5@6c 1 w, 6@7c d w, fresh eggs 19c 
p dz. Potatoes fairly active, 47@50c p bu, 
onions 33@36c, turnips 25c, cabbage 20@26 
p ton, apples 2 45@2 75 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, fresh eggs 17c p dz, fair to 
g0o0d 16@16%c, live chickens 7c p lb, hens 
6c, turkeys 7c, ducks 5c, geese $4@5 p dz. 
Ch timothy hay 13 p ton, No 1 12@12 50, clo- 
ver 10@11, rye straw 5 50@6, oat and wheat 
straw 4 50@5 50, bran 14@14 25, middlings 
14 75@15 25. Ch potatoes 48@50c p bu, fair 
to good 45@47c, onions 27@30c, rutabagas 75 
@80c p bbl, carrots 75@80c, parsnips 1 25, 
beets 1@1 10, cabbage 18@20 p ton, apples 
2 50@3 p bbl, cranberries 5 75@6 25. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, steady de- 
mand for choice vegetables. White potatoes 
55@60c p bu, sweet potatoes$l 75@2 25 p bbl, 
onions 35@40c p bu,.cabbage 3@4 50 p 100 
heads, spinach 20@25c p bu, apples 2 25@ 
2 75 p bbl, cranberries *¢@7. Fresh-eggs 21 
@22 p dz, western 20@2ic, live chickens 
S@8t4c p Ib, fowls 7%e, ducks 8@8'4c, geese 
8@l0c, live turkeys 8@8%c, dressed turkeys 
£@10c. No 1 timothy hay 15 50@16 p ton, No 2 
1¢ 50@15, clover mixed 14 50, straight rye 
straw 14@14 50, tangled rye 9@10, wheat 6 50 
‘@7 50, oat 9@9 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured- 

Beans. 

At New York, trading centinues moderate 
but prices are firmly held. Ch ’98 marrow 
beans $2 17%@2 20 p bu, ch ’99 2 15, fair to 
good 2@2 10, ch medium 2@2 02%, pea 1 95 
@2, red kidney ch 2 27@2 30, fair to good 
2@2 25, white kidney 2 60@2 65, yellow eyes 
2 25, black turtle soup 2 10, Cal limas 3 30 
@3 35, green peas 1 25@1 32%. 

Dried Fruits. 

At Chicago, quiet and slow at weaker 
prices. Evap’d apples, eastern fcy 74@i%c 
p lb, ch 7@7%c, prime 6%@7c, southern 
prime 5%@6%c, eastern bbls 6@6%4c, sun- 
dried sacks and bbls 5@6c, chopped 14@ 
1%c, cores and skins 1@1*4c, evap’d raspber- 
ries 13%c, sun-dried 12@12%c., 

At New York, light supply and fairly 
steady in price. Fey ’99 evap’d apples 8%@ 
9c p lb, ch 7%@8c, prime 6%@7c, common 
to good 6@64c, sun-dried sliced 5@6c, quar- 
ters 5@6c, chops 1%@2c, cores and skins 1@ 
i%ec. Evap’d raspberries 13@1l4c p lb, black- 
berries 644c, huckleberries 14@1l5c, cherries 


15@15%c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, fair demand for fresh stock 
with moderate supplies. Nearby, fcy se- 
lected white 25%@26c p dz, mixed 25@25%4c, 
N Y and Pa av prime, loss off 24@25c, west- 
err fresh 23%2@24c, southern fresh 20@23c, 
refrigerator stock 15@17c, limed 13@16c, dir- 
ties and checks $3@4 p 30-dz case. 


At Boston, strictly fresh held firmly, other 
stock dull. Nearby and Cape fcy 32@35c p 
dz, eastern ch fresh 25c, fair to good 20@22c, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 25c, Mich and Ind fcy 
24c, western selected 20@2l1c, fair to good 16 
@lic, refrigerator 14@l5c, dirties $3@3 50 p 
30-dz case, 

Fertilizer Material. 

At New York, a steady quiet trade at gen- 
erally firm prices. The following prices re- 
fer to full cargoes, and buyers in the inte- 
rior taking small quantities of one ton or 
more will be obliged to pay something of an 
advance. Ground bone $21@26 p ton, kainit 
§ 70@8 95, muriate of potash, 80 per cent 1 78 
@1 81 p 100 Ibs, nitrate of soda’1 80@1 85, 
spent bone black 15@16 p ton, dried blood 
1 85@1 97% p 100 Ibs, sulphate of ammonia 
2 95@3 05, S C phosphate rock, ground 6 p 


ton. 
Fresh Fruits. 

As far as I have ascertained the condition 
of fruit buds in this section is good and 
their number is also encouraging. One ap- 
ple grower tells me that his Baldwins give 
prospect of good crop. Small fruits are in 
good condition as far as reported.—[Sec 
Hall, Western N Y Hort Soc. 


At New York, cranberries held with fair 
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confidence, grapes in light demand. Cape 
Cod cranberries, fcy large $5 50@7 50 p bbl, 
Early Black 5@6 25, N J 1 25@1 75 p era. 
Western N Y Catawba grapes 7@12c p 4-lb 
bskt, black 7@10c, Kieffer pears 2 50@3 p 
bbl. Chestnuts 2@4 p bu, hickory 
black walnuts 50c. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and without import- 
ant feature. Spring bran $16 25@17 p_ton, 
middlings 16 50@17 50, fcy middlings in 
sacks 20@21, rye feed 16 50@17, screenings 
38@80c p 100 lbs. Course corn meal 77@80c 
Pr 100 Ibs, brewers’* meal 90@95c, grits 95c 
@1. 


Hay and Straw. 

The advance in freignts, set by the rail- 
reads for Jan 1, has induced officers of 
the national hay ass’n, in conference at 
Chicago, to ask for a delay; this on the 
plea that contracts made by the large deal- 
ers cannot be completed for some time to 
come, and that shipments cannot be com- 
pleted for a considerable period, owing to 
lack of cars. 

At New_York, offerings fairly liberal, 
prices steady to firm. Prime timothy hay 
85@8Ttec p 100 lbs, No 1 80@85c, No 2 75@80c, 
No 3 65@70c, clover 65@75c, clover mixed 70 
@77lec, no grade 59@60c, long rye straw 60@ 
70c, oat 40@45r, wheat 35@40c. 

Onions. 
At New York, fairly firm for good varie- 


ties. Orange co red 75c@$l1 p bag, white 
1 25@2, yellow 75c@1 12, N Y and western 


yeliow 75c@1 25 p bbl, red 75c@1 12, eastern 
white 2@2 75, red 1@1 25, yellow 1@1 50, Ber- 
mudas 2 50@2 75 p cra. 

At Boston, choice stock holds steady, de- 
mand good. Western Mass onions 40c p 
bu, native yellow $1 15@1 35 p bbl. 

Potatoes. 

ft New York, in moderate supply and 
mneeting~fair demand. L I stock $1 50@2 p 
bbl, N Y and western 1 50@1 75 p 180 Ibs, 
N J 1 25@1 62 p bbl, Bermuda 5@6 p bbl, 
sweets 2 25@3 p bbl. 

At Boston, stronger and higher prices un- 
der light receipts. Aroostook Green Mts 63 
@65c p bu, Hebrons 60@63c, York state 
round white 58@60c, long white 55c, sweets 
$1 75@3 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, choice sorts held with fair 
strength, receipts liberal but irregular in 
quality. Nearby turkeys, dry-packed, fcy 
12@13c p lb, good to prime 10@1lc, Ohio and 
Mich 10@12c, other western 10%@11'éc, Phila 
chickens, large 15@16c, mixed 11@12c, 
western 10@10%c, fowls 9@10c, ducks 10@12c, 
geese 9@lic, squabs, large white $2 25 p dz, 
dark 125@1 50. Iced turkeys 10@10%c p Ib, 
western 9%@l0c, fowls 84%4@9c, roosters 6c, 
ducks 6@8c, geese 8c. Live fowls 8%@9c, 
roosters 5c, turkeys 8c, ducks 40@60c p pr, 
geese 1@1 37, pigeons 15@20c. 

At Boston, receipts generally plentiful and 
demand good. Northern and.eastern ch 
turkeys 15@1lé6c p lb, fair to good 10@13c, ch 
fowls 12c, common to good 8@10c, ch chick- 
ens 15@léc, fair to good 10@13c, spring ducks 
10@12c, geese 11@12c. Western dry-packed 
turkeys, ch young 12c, common to good 9@ 
lic, ch chickens 11@12c, common to good 8 
@10c, fowls 9@10c, roosters 6%c, ducks 6@ 
10c, geese 8@10c. Live fowls 9@10c p lb, 
roosters 5@6c, chickens 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, good qualities not overplen- 
tiful and prices fairly firm. Brussels sprouts 
5@10c p qt, beets 75c@1 p bbl, carrots, 
washed $1@1 25, unwashed 75c@1, cauliflow- 
ers 1@3 p bbl, cabbage 3@5 p 100, red cab- 
bage 1 p bbl, celery 40@60c p dz roots, par- 
snips 75c@1 p bbl, marrow squash 50@75c p 
bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 60@85c p bbl. 
Fla vegetables: Cucumbers 1 50@2 50 p 
bskt, egg plants 2 50@4 50 p bbl, lettuce 
1@2 50 p %-bbl bskt, okra 1 50@2 50 p car- 
rier, peas 1@3 50 p bskt, peppers 2@3 50 p 
bu-bskt, string beans 1@3 p cra, tomatoes 1 
@2 pcarrier. Hot-house products: Lettuce 
50c@1 p dz, cucumbers 1@2 p dz, mushrooms 
25@50c p Ib, tomatoes 5@15c p Ib, radishes 
1@2 p 100 behs, asparagus 2@3 50 p dz bchs. 

Buyers here are offering $15 p ton for cab- 
bage, this price 5@7 higher than a month 
or six weeks ago. Farmers are holding for 
further advance. Large quantities of cab- 
bage are reported stored in Cortland Co.— 
(W. J. M., Broome Co, N Y. 


Wool. 

The market has settled down to a more 
quiet condition, having lost much of tts 
— activity, but prices remain firmly up- 
eld, 

















Glad Tidings and Sad. 





An important new step in rural free de- 
livery, the success of which will mean the 
extension of the system rapidly through- 
out the United States at a minimum of 
expense, is to be taken in South Carolina. 
This is the utilization of the present star 
route carriers as delivering postmen. The 
new system compels each carrier to distrib- 
ute his mail as he goes along, putting it in 
any private mail box that has been placed 
at the side of the roai in such a position 
that the carrier can reach it without dis- 
mounting from his wagon. 





The starroute contrdcts for the next four 
years in the southeast quarter of the coun- 
try were advertised during last September, 
and the bids were opened Nov 30. All bid- 
ders in South Carolina were compelled to 
tid both on simply carrying the mails, as 
in the past, and on carrying and deliver- 
ing as under the new system. When the 
bids were compared, it was found that on 
ihe average only 12 per cent additional was 
asked for the delivering. The contracts 
will be awarded Feb 1 and the system be- 
gun July 1. If it works well, as now seems 
certain, contracts will be advertised next 
September for a similar system all over 
the northeast and the next year over the 
southwest, and so on until it is in vogue all 
cver the country. 





That the United States is squarely com- 
mitted to expansion is evidently the opin- 
ion of congress, which nas chosen commit- 
tees to consider our relations with our va- 
rious island dependencies, as if these were 
certain to remain ours, Special committees 
of the senate and a general insular com- 
mittee of the house wil!l direct the affairs 
of the islands at present. The choice of 
so ardent an expanstonist as Senator Lodge 
tor chairman of the committee on the Phil- 
ippines is significant. His colleague from 
Massachusetts, Senator Hoar, stands out 
courageously and solitary against the re- 
tention of these islands. The chairman of 
the committee on Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Guam and Tutuila has Senator Foraker of 
Ohio for chairman, and includes Messrs De- 
pew, Fairbanks of Indiana, Gallinger, Mc- 
Comas, Nelson, Perkins of California. It is 
recognized that Cuba must have the wisest 
treatment, as it is not yet clear whether 
she will prefer independence or annexation. 





The selection of Philadelphia as the place 
for the republican national convention June 
19, 1900, is hailed by the gold standard peo- 
rle as proof that the party is no longer 
afraid of the currency issue in the. west. 
It will be the first time since 1872 that 
the convention has been held in the east. 
The last democratic convention on the east- 
crn seaboard was that of 1868 in New York. 
The convention matter, together with the 
support of the republican currency bill by 
a number of democrats, leaves the issues 
of the presidential campaign in doubt. Sen- 
ator Stewart of Nevada has returned to the 
republican ranks. Representative Bell of 
Colorado at a democratic gathering in 
Washington referred to the Chicago plat- 
form as a “rotten, putrefied corpse.’”’ Con- 
gressman Sibley of Pennsylvania, an active 
supporter of that platform in 1896, declares 
that the 16 to 1 issue is dead, and wrote a 
speech in support of the currency Dill, 
which he did not deliver, but committed to 
the Congressional Record. 





Great Britain’s standing as a world 
power is acknowledged in England to be at 
stake. The London Times confesses that 
‘neither the Crimean war nor the Indian 
mutiny gave rise to greater dangers to the 
empire than that with which we are now 
menaced.” Moreover, England’s isolation is 
strikingly in evidence. German and French 
newspapers openly rejoice. Ireland is in a 
frenzy of sympathy with the Boers. Gen 
Buller, defeated in his first engagement, is 
superseded as the head of the South Afri- 
can forces by Baron Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford, commander of the forces 
in Ireland, with Lord Kitchener, the hero 
of Omdurman, as his chief of staff. The 
rest of the army reserve is called out. 
Whether the ministry is sacrificing Buller 
to save itself is a question. There are 
growls, of course, from the liberal party 
and threats of a political overturn. The 
general who supersedes Buller is a native 
of Ireland, won a Victoria cross for valor 
in the Indian mutiny of 1858, and further 
enhanced his reputaticn during the Af- 
rhan war. His military reputation, how- 
ever, rests upon his experience in fight- 
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ing natives of the Orient, a disadvantage 
shared by virtually the whole of the Brit- 
ish army to-day. The Boers are a different 
enemy. The French press taunts the Eng- 
lish army with having lived for a century 
on the reputation of the duke of Welling- 
ton. Amateur strategists the world over, 
for whom it is easy to criticise, think Buller 
and his generals have heen an easy mark 
for the Boers, walking into every trap laid 
for them, particularly Gen Buller at the 
Tugela ford last week. It is freely 
acknowledged in England that the strength 
of the Boer army was greatly underesti- 
mated at the outset. Ore of the worst fea- 
tures of the situation is the tendency of 
British subjects in Cape Colony to go over 
to the Boers. Some have already done so. 





Among the young men of the hour, one of 
the most prominent is the new military gov- 
ernor of Cuba, Maj-Gen Leonard Wood. He 
succeeds Maj-Gen John R. Brooke. There is 
said to have been a strong feeling in the 
army against the promotion of Wood to a 
brigadier generalship in the regular service 
because he is a surgeon, and the appoint- 
ment of one of the medical corps to high 
rank would be subversive of discipline. He 
is therefore made a major general of vol- 
unteers. As the colonel of the famous regi- 
ment of Rough Riders Col Wood made a 
record, which he fully sustained as mili- 
tary governor of the province of Santiago. 
He cleaned up the city, started schools and 
fairly made the place over. Another con- 
spicuous young man is Secretary Hay’s son 
Adelbert, who has sailed for South Africa 
to be United States consul in the Trans- 
vaal, succeeding young Mr Macrum, who 
insisted on being relieved. 





The date now set for the anti-trust con- 
vention in Chicago is Feb 12. Meanwhile 
the struggle against monopoly goes on. 
Last week witnessed a _ setback for the 
sSighters in Ohio. The attorney general suei 
11 insurance companies, charging them 
with combining to keep up rates. The in- 
furance companies laid the responsibility 
for the rate conspiracy on their agents, 
and the state supreme court sustained this 
position. The state’s action, if any, must 
therefore lie against local underwriters. 
Attorney General Monnett says there is no 
way to prevent the combinations from rais- 
ing and keeping up insurance rates, if the 
companies themselves are not to be amen- 
able to the law. 





The big trusts are seriously threatened, 
though. Their stocks weakened considera- 
tly in the market following the decision of 


the United States supreme court in the 
Addyston case, though the Addyston com- 
pine resembles few if any other concerns 
ia the United States. It is plain that meth- 
cds which restrain business between the 
states are in violation of the Sherman law, 
and the attitude of lawyers shows plainly 
enough that the great corporations are be- 
lieved to be doing businéss in an illegal 
way. They are beginning to get their pun- 
ishment already in the weakening of their 
securities, of which the bankers and brok- 
ers are advising their clients to fight shy. 
Whether the trusts can pay dividends on 
their watered stock when they are com- 
pelled to abandon their unlawful practices 
remains to be seen. 





The Addyston case was important be- 
cause it is the first in which the supreme 
court has applied the Sherman anti-trust 
law to an industrial combination. The first 
case before the court under that act was 
the sugar trust case. In that it was held 
that the creation of a monopoly in produc- 
tion did not necessarily operate as a re- 
straint upon interstate trade or commerce, 
and itis onlyrestraint upon interstate com- 
merce which the anti-trust law forbids. 
The next two cases were the frans- Missouri 
and the joint traffic association cases. In 
these the court held that agreements among 
interstate railways to fix and maintain 
rates and fares come within the prohibition 
of the act. In the Hopkins and Anderson 
cases, two live stock exchanges in Kansas 
City were held valid, in the first case be- 
cause the business of the members was not 
interstate commerce and in the second be- 
cause the agreement:creating the exchange 
put no restraint upon such trade. 





The free employment bureaus in Chicago 
established last July by the state of Illinois 
furnish interesting facts in the report of 
their first three months. Of the men ap- 
plying for work, nearly 50 per cent wer? 
able to secure it, and almost 90 per cent 
of the women were provided with employ- 
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ment. Out of 11,662 men who desired work 
5238 were accommodated, and 4080 out of 
4421 women. A much larger proportion of 
applicants would have been provided with 
«mployment had they been fitted to do the 
work wanted. In the case of the women, 
241 were unable to find employment, al- 
though there was an unfilled demand for 
1236 women to do various kinds of work. 
The work was there, but the applicants 
were unfitted. In the case of the men the 
figures for the North Side office may b2 
taken as an illustration. There were 1918 
men desirous of securing employment and 
1453 employers unable to find men to do 
the work they wanted done, 





The traveling library system, which was 
established in New York several years ago, 
is to have a trial in New Jersey on a scale 
which provides for something over 20 li- 
braries of 50 volumes each. Each, library 
bas a case and any locality may obtain 
the use of one on petition of 20 resident 
taxpayers. An annual fee of $5 is charged. 
——The Pennsylvania railroad’s pension 
system, recently established, means the re- 
tirement of about 1000 employees Jan 1 on 
the pension fund. 





New Mexico, Oklahoma and Arizona are 
eager for statehood. Gov Barnes thinks 
that at a conservative estimate Oklahoma 
has a population of 375,000, besides 12,041 In- 
dians. Gov Otero estimates the population 
of New Mexico at 285,829, exclusive of 25,339 
Indians. Arizona’s population is estimated 
at 100,000. Oklahoma’s school population is 
110,000; it has normal and industrial schools, 
and goes in strong for education. New 
Mexico has to-day about 28,000 children in 
school. Oklahoma includes a considerable 
conservative element in its population that 
favors waiting until a union with the In- 
dian territory is possible. The whites in 
ihe Indian territory numbered 110,000 as 
far back as 1890, and as the “Indians” are 
very much like white people, it is argued 
that with -the approaching extinction of 
the tribal system of land holding, a union 
of the two territories as a strong com- 
monwealth will be practicable. 





William Vincent Allen, appointed senator 
from Nebraska by the governor, served 
in the national senate from 1893 to 1899. He 
is a native of Madison Co, O, and will be 53 
years old next month. 





The revival of the scheme for grain eleva- 
tors at Montreal, in connection with an 
all-water route for grain to the Atlantic 
scaboard, occasions some uneasiness at 
United States ports. Capitalists of Chicago, 
Duluth, Cleveland, Buffalo and Montreal 
are considering the project. The promoter 
ot the scheme, William J. Conners of Buf- 
talo, is quoted as saying: “I have the sup- 
port of all the large grain interests of Chi- 
cago and Duluth. It will be the seapor‘s 
that will suffer from the new route—New 
York, Newport News, Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Galveston and ev- 
ery port through which grain passes for ex- 
port. It will simply be a contest between 
rail and water, and I am confident water 
will win.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 








The Season of the year Is at hand when 


farmers find time for work in the woods 
and woodlot. Sawing wood has always 
teen one of the bugbears of the farmer’s 
life, and under ordinary circumstances 
there truly is no more back-breaking, dis- 
egreeable work on the farm. The inven- 
tive genius of America, which has done 
so much to lighten the manual labor, has 
not neglected this branch of the work. The 
late Mr Marvin Smith perfected a sawing 
machine with which one man can do the 
work of two, at least 20 per cent easier than 
the old way. The machine weighs only 41 
pounds, and is so constructed that it can 
easily be folded into compact shape and 
conveniently carried to and from the place 
of work. One man with it can saw down 
a tree and then saw it up into wood of any 
length, doing. as we said, as much work as 
two men can with any other-.saw, or as 
three men can with axes. “We take great 
pleasure in recommending this machine to 
our readers and suggest that they. send to 
the Folding Sawing Machine company, 62- 
66 South Clinton street, Chicago, for their 
free catalog and testimonials. At the same 
time mention this paper. ’ 
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The Spirit of Christmas. 


By Waldo. 


T WAS Christmas eve. Also it 
was Saturday night. A nar- 
row, wavering bar of light from 
the single, ill-smelling oil lamp 


€ on the stairway slanted down 
through the half-open door of 
~ the meeting house and streaked 


the snow with a faint tinge «f 

yellow. In contrast to its fee- 

bleness, the full, deep tones of 
the organ and the glad, clear voices of the 
choir rehearsing the carol for the morrow, 
burst joyously out into the night and up 
to the infinite stars. A woman paused by 
the open door. The yellow light increased 
the pallor of a face from which work an‘ 
eare had pinched the roses long since. A 
young face still, perhaps 35, a sweet, sad 
face, with the fine pencillings of sorrow and 
care. 

Joyously, triumphantly, the carol rose, 
and in it were the souls of the singers: 

“The star of Bethlehem shineth—shineth 

Down the ages shineth, 

For Christ was bora to-day! 
Was born to-day! 
Was born to-day! 

For Christ was—bo-rn to-day 
The caro! ceased. The listener drew her 
ihin shawl closer about her and hurried on. 
“And almost I had dounted,’’ she mur- 
mured, “almost I had doubted.” Weariiy 
she brushed a tear from eyes that were 
cverflowing. Faintly and more faintly she 
heard the voices of the choir invisible: 

“Rejoice, rejoice, my heart alway, 
For Christ was born to-day, 
Was born to-day!” 

Two young men stepped out from the 
shadow of the church. They also had been 
listening. Clean-cut, fine-featured young 
fellows were they, with an unmistakable 
eir of culture and refinement. Both were 
dressed simply, yet in the hight of fashion, 
an elegance to which the little hill town of 
western Massachusetts found it difficult to 
aecustom itself even during the influx of 
summer visitors, and which now, in win- 
ter, was beyond its powers to grasp. The 
younger was John Horton, son of Squire 
Horton, the village lawyer, and the other 
his college chum, Harold Gridley, whom he 
had brought home for the holidays. City 
born and bred, the young man found arare 
charm in these scenes of rural festivity and 
he entered into the holiday spirit with a 
zest that made him an instant favorite de- 
spite his ‘“‘store’’ clothes. 

“Who was the little woman, Jack?” he 
esked as they left the church. ‘“‘She? Oh, 
she is Mrs Tobey. You remember that 
candy of my sisters you found so alluring? 
Mrs Tobey made it. A widow, you know, 
and supports herself and boy that way, I 
believe. A plucky little woman, and inde- 
rendent as Caesar himself. Pays cash and 
doesn’t owe a cent. Won't take help from 
anyone. Remember the youngster you took 
such a shine to on the ice, the black-eyed 
little scamp without skates? She’s his 
mother. He helps her what he can. I 
reckon they’re about as close chums as a 
mother and son can be. Guess it’s hard 
pulling sometimes, but she’s chock full of 
grit. That singing wash’t half bad for a 
country choir, eh? Have a cigarette?’ 

Later, as the young men sat on upturned 
scap boxes by the red-hot stove of the vil- 
lage grocery, listening to the tales of the 
wags and gossips gathered there, Mrs To- 
bey entered. Gridley, furtively watching 
her, noted the simple little luxuries she 
bought—half a dozen oranges, a couple of 
pounds of nuts and a pound of table rais- 
ins wherewith to flank the bit of steak for 
the Christmas dinner. As she gathered up 
her packages, she lingered for a moment 
over the display of skates, then with a 
quick, impatient movement gathered her 
shawl about her, nodded brightly to the 
storekeeper, wished, him a Merry Christmas 
and was gone. 

Somehow Gridley found her vastly more 
interesting than the pointless yarns of the 
story tellers. She was different from most 
of the women of his acquaintance, She was 
such a frail little body and yet withal she 
was fighting the world, pluckily and cheer- 
ily, with a smiling face. “Bucking the cen- 
ter for gains, and not big enough for a 
quarterback,” was the way the big football 
player phrased it to himself. Nothing wins 
the admiration of a young man like pluck, 
*‘nerve,” he styles it, and admiration is the 


”? 
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key to his heart. Command his admiration 
and you have aroused his interest and won 
his respect. John Horton’s few words had 
awakened Gridley’s admiration for this lit- 
tle woman; he wanted to know more of her. 

“IT say, Jack,” said he suddenly, breaking 
into one of Si Newcomb’s best stories, just 
at the climax, “I want some of that candy 
of Mrs Tobey’s before it is all gone Let’s 
go up.” 

In the little sitting room that did duty 
as salesroom also, Gridley found the black- 
eyed boy who, because he had no skates, 
had tended goal for his side that afternoon. 

“Hello, youngster! How’s the shins?’’ in- 
quired the young man. Then, before the 
youngster, a bit bashful and sheepish, could 
reply, he continued, “By Jove, young man, 
your mother makes the best candy I ever 
ate. The best confectioners in Boston don’t 
touch her.” 

Just then Mrs Tobey entered, and Horton 
introduced Gridley. ‘“‘Mrs Tobey,” said the 
young man, “I was just telling your son 
that I have never eaten nicer candy than 
this of yours. Indeed, I don’t think I have 
ever eaten any quite.so nice. It is hard to 
realize that it is homemade. If you were 
in the city, Mrs Tobey, homemade candies 
such as these would make your fortune. 
May I ask where you learned the art?” 
“Just here,” was the reply. “My great- 
grandfather was a Frenchman and Bos- 
ton’s first confectioner. I think it must be 
in the blood. No, these are all the kinds I 
have at present, as Christmas orders have 
left my stock low, but I will have more 
to-morrow. Harry will dellver them, if you 
like. ” 

As the young men left, wishing the boy 
und his mother a Merry Christmas, Gridley 
turned to the boy with, * Well, Harry, what 
do you want Santa Claus to bring you to- 
1n0rrow?” ‘“Skates,’”’ was the prompt reply. 
Then he added, “But I don’t much ’spect 
"em.” 

Mrs Tobey returned to her work and the 
practiced muscles of the slender arm with 
its delicate wrist steadily whipped the stiff, 
creamy fondant, the foundation of the 
chocolate creams, long after the greater 
but untrained strength of a man would 
have given in. Then deftly she shaped the 
candies and later began dipping them in 
chocolate. Harry was long since abed and 
asleep. It was late, shortly after 11, when 
a light rap called her to the door. It was 
young Gridley, and in his hand he held a 
package and a polo stick. 

“Mrs Tobey,” began the young man, cour- 
teously, ‘“‘we are plannimg a grand game of 
hockey for Monday afternoon. I am to 
captain one side and Mr Horton will cap- 
tain the other. I want Harry to help me 
win. Must have him, you know. So I'd 
like to play Santa Claus, if you’ll allow and 
—and——” he hesitated a moment, then ex- 
tending the stick and rackage, “‘you’ll do 
me a most amazing favor, Mrs Tobey. I’ve 
got to have him on runners.”’ The sensi- 
tive lips of the widow quivered as she also 
hesitated for a minute. The delicacy of 
feeling which had prompted the young man 
to clumsily attempt to mask his real pur- 
pose under a semblance of asking a favor 
was very grateful to her. “Mr Gridley.” 
said she, as she took the gifts, “I thank 
you from a full heart. May your own hap- 
piness on the morrow be as great as that 
which you will have given my boy. He had 
set his heart on a pair of skates, and but 
for you I fear he would not have got them. 
JT wish you a merry, a very merry Christ- 
mas.” 

The hands of the clock were creeping near 
to the midnight hour as the last chocolate 
cream slipped from Mrs Tobey’s dipping 
fork. Wearily she set the pan of creams 
away to harden, and cleared up the kitchen 
for the night. Then from sheer exhaustion 
she dropped into a rocking chair. She was 
so unutterably weary. Every bone, every 
muscle in her body ached, and every nerve 
was racked with pain. She was on the 
verge of a collapse, she had been for weeks, 
and she knew it, and still she fought it off. 


.~She must! She couldn’t be sick. Some day— 


«nd she daily prayed God for strength 
until that day—some day Harry would be 
old enough to support them both, and then, 
then she would rest. Till then, well, she 
would, she must keep going somehow. 

Her swimming eyes wandering over the 
well kept room paused by the open fire place 
and a wan smile brightened the tired face. 
There, hanging from the mantel, one on 
either side, were two stockings, one black, 
slim and empty, the other, which she was 
in honor bound not to examine, bulging as 
no respectable stocking should save on 
Christmas morning. 

zt was a happy conceit of these two, this 


mother and boy, that Santa Claus was none 
o.her than the spirit of Christmas, and as 
by way of the fireplace the little room was 
flooded with good cheer as the Yule log 
snapped its sparks up the chimney’s black 
throat on Christmas eve, so entered the 
Christmas spirit. So had the childhood cus. 
tom of hanging the stockings been contin- 
ued, Harry taking instant possession of aj] 
gifts that might come by mail for his 
mother, and the last thing before going 
tc bed Christmas eve, filling *the long white 
stocking with these and his own gifts, his 
niother under solemn oath not to even peek 
at that end of the mantel until Christ- 
mas morning. She in ner turn con. 


trived all sorts of trifles to fill 
Harry’s stocking, piling the larger pres- 
ents beneath. Then in the morning, 


children together, sitting down on the floor 
with the ungainly stockings, each in turn 
would pull a package from their depths, in 
glee and much merriment, venturing 1 
gZuess as to what it contained. Oh, those 
were merry Christmases in that little Berk- 
shire home. And the joy of the boy was 
life to the mother’s heart, and the motk- 
er’s pleasure swelled the joy of the boy. 
Chums, these two, as Horton had well said. 

So, as the stockings caught her eye, Mrs 
Tobey forgot for the time being her wora 
nerves and aching muscles. Going to a closet 
she drew from their hiding place the pres.- 
ents she had for Harry, little things that 
she had made or that had been sent him 
by his cousins. One by one they were 
slipped into the black stocking until it could 
hold no more. Beneath she placed two 
packages that had come by mail, books by 
the shape, and beside them set a pair of 
stout boots, her present to him, for in the 
economics of this little household, Christ- 
mas could be none other. than practical, be 
it merry as it might. Harry had long since 
learned this, and though, boy-like, he some- 
times bemoaned that his presents must al- 
ways be something for daily use rather 
than for his pleasure, the cloud was but 
jor a moment, and was dissipated in the 
Philosophical reflection that when the other 
fellows’ toys and things were gone, he had 
just begun to get the worth of his pres- 
ents. It had been a hard struggle with 
Mrs Tobey to get those boots and not the 
skates. Harry had set his heart on skates, 
having outgrown his old pair, but pinch 
ond save as she would, she could not see 
her way clear to get them, for skates cost 
more in those days than they do now. Go 
in debt for them she would not. The temp- 
tation had been sore. She had even hesi- 
tated that night in the village store as she 
saw the display of skates, and none had 
guessed the heavy heart that lay behind 
that cheery nod and merry Christmas to old 
Mr Clark as she left the store. Mrs Tobey 
had a.horror of that old, old man-of-the- 
sea, debt. Not even for the necessities of 
life would she be so saddled, to say noth- 
ing of luxuries, and so she saw the weeks 
of saving and pinching go for naught. Not 
one-hundredth part of the disappointment 
that was the little mother’s early that 
evening could have been the boy’s in the 
morning when he awoke to find no skates. 
But he was to have them, after all, thanks 
to Hayold Gridley, and the tears that fell 
on the brown paper parcel as she placed it 
beside the boots, were of joy and thank- 
fulness. 

Only a mother whose all is in her boy, and 
knowing that at best Christmas cannot 
bring overmuch, can know the pleasure 
that Mrs Tobey found in filling that stock- 
ing. When it was finished she once more 
sought the rocker, and resting there, her 
mind ran back to the Christmas of by- 
gone years, to Harry’s ffirst Christmas, 
when, not a year old, he had been iIieft 
fatherless. A sad, sad Christmas, then, the 
baby boy snuggling in her bosom, the tiny 
clinging arms about her neck, her sole joy. 
Then the succeeding Christmases and the 
happy little conceits that grew up about 
them, as the hanging of the _ stockings. 
Merry indeed had some of them been, the 
merrier perhaps for the little wherewit! 
they had had to do. But always they had 
each other, and was not that enough tc 
make them merry? Year by year the boy’s 
wants and needs had grown, and year by 
year the daily struggle for life had grown 
more and more severe. She was ambi- 
tious, was this frail littie woman, for her 
boy, and none but he knew, and he could 
not know fully, how hard she worked to 
keep him in school and well clothed. Harry 
helped now, but he needed so much more 
than when he was little. It had been a hard, 
bitter struggle the past year, up at 
5 o’clock and working till 11 at night. Some- 
how it had been hard to get into the spirit 














cf the holidays this year. She was so tired, 
so very tired. Life seemed so unequal, un- 
just. Sometimes she had almost doubted 
that there was a Father above whose eye 
saw all and whose infinite love encompassed 
all. 

The lamp. burned low, flickered and went 
out. The Yule log at the back of the fire- 
place glowed a dull red, with now And then 
a wavering, fitful flicker of flame, throwing 
an uncertain light on the Tittle woman sleep- 
ing there. The little clock on the mantel, 
ticking loudly, suddenly hesitated, ticked 
feebly as if it, too, was tired, and then 
stopped. There Harry’s “Wish yer Mérry 
Christmas! Caught yer first!” ringing 
through the house, found her still in the 
rocker. 

A merry Christmas it was. Harry, rush- 
ing outdoors for an armful of wood, nearly 
tripped over a basket on the doorstep. Be- 
neath a covering of holly with its green 
leaves and shining berries, he found: a tur- 
key, oranges, white grapes, bananas and 
all sorts of good things. A card addressed, 
“A Merry Christmas for Harry Tobey and 
his mother,’ was in a hand suspiciously 
like Squire Horton’s. On the reverse side 
wus written: 

“If the wishes of others may merriment 
sway, 
Then none be so merry as thou art to-day.” 

Simply and plainly was the old, old story 
of the Christ child told from the pulpit of 
the little white meeting house that day. 
The glorious sunlight, softened by the 
whitewashed windows, still flooded the lHit- 
tle church with subdued Tight. The choir 
in the gallery at the back rose. It seemed 
to Harold Gridley, sitting in the Squire’s 
pew, that the very spirit of peace hovered 
above the expectant faces of the congre- 
gation. “On earth peace, good will toward 
men.” Surely it was reflected in the face of 
the little woman in sober gray whose cour- 
age has so won his respect. 

Clear, triumphant, joyful 
the singers rose: 

“The star of Bethlehem shineth—shineth, 

Down the ages shineth, 

For Christ was born to-day, 

Was born to-day, 
Was born to-day, 

For Christ was born to-day.” 
Sweeter, clearer, rose the carol, the souls 
of the singers throbbing in the measure: 

“Rejoice, rejoice, my heart alway, 

For Christ was born to-day, 

Was born to-day.” 

The Widow Tobey bowed her head in 
bumble prayer. ‘“‘Heavenly Father, wilt 
thou forgive the sin of a weary heart, for 
almost I had dqubted. But thou in thy in- 
finite tenderness hath this day made man- 
ifest the spirit of Him whom thou didst 
send unto us. Amen.” And love, which is 
the spirit of Christmas, filled the hearts in 
the little white meeting house. 


‘“T'll bet I know what’s one white man’s 
burden!” exclaimed the bad boy. ‘Willie!’ 
exclaimed his elder sister indignantly, “if 
you don’t stop peéking into the parlor when 
Mr Jones calls, I’ll never give you the 
money to buy any more marbles.” 


the voices of 








“How were you able,” said the poor man, 
“to acquire such an immense fortune?” 

“By a very simple method,” replied the 
wealthy citizen. ‘“When I was poor I made 
out I was rich, and when I got rich I made 
out I was poor.”’ 





“Mamma,” said little Bessie, just after 
attending services at church, “‘are people 
who sit in the middle aisles wickeder than 
those at the side?” “Certainly not, dear. 
Why?” “Because the preacher only preach- 
ed to them.” 





If you are undecided as to whether you 
will be a philanthropist or an orator, re- 
member that the voice does not carry so 
far ag the hands, nor nearly so much.— 
[E. W. 





I love a rooster for tew things—one iz the 
krow that iz in him, and the other iz the 
spurs that air on him to bak up his krow 
with.—[Josh Billings. 





The weak-kneed and discouraged should 
take example by the mule. A mule never 
allows anything to kill him until he has 
made up his mind to die.—[E. W 





‘Men are souls having bodies and not 
20dies having souls.” 





The better evil is, the worse it is. 
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A Country Girl’s Gifts. 


BTHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Among the country fields she strives, 
Apart from lavish living; 

And-yet with tireless skill contrives 
To know the bliss of giving. 


The homemade gifts that from her hand 
Into a lengthening list pass, 

Would make the dullest understand 
The joy she feels at Christmas, 


A clover pillow, and a fan 
Of peacock feathers tinted; 

A woodland cane—a lame old man 
Of it somehow had hinted; 


Some candy breathing sassafras, 
Or elderberry, maybe, 

In bag of bark sewed up with grass, 
To cheer the neighbor’s baby. 


A poppy-box with crimson leaves 
Between its two glass covers; 

A rosejar where dead summer wéaves 
A spell to thrall her lovers; 


A birchen book of ample size 
For valued thought or sonnet; 

Along its margins butterflies 
And moths are pasted on it; 


Ferns fastened singly and with care, 
A pictured face completing; 

A maiden framed in maidenhair— 
Their delicacy meeting; 


A paper cutter of the tree 
Wind-felled in January. 

But why go en? So easily 
Love makes her gifts to vary. 


To give from out our wealth—or waste— 
Imparts some joy to living; 

But only loving hearts can taste 
The luxury of giving. 


Good Will to Men. 


Of all things beautiful and good, 

The kingliest is brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 

And ’till it comes, these men are slaves 
And travel downward to the dust of graves, 
Clear the way, then, clear the way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day; 
Break the dead branches from the path; 
Our hope is in the aftermath. 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood, make way for 
[Edwin Markham. 








man, 





A Cross, selfish fellow, a desponding and 
complaining one, a timid and care-burdened 
man; these are all born deformed on the 
inside. They do not limp, but their thoughts 
sometimes do.—[A. H. Janssen. 

The Tomb is not a blind alley; it is a 
thoroughfare. _It closes in the twilight -to 
open with the dawn. I improve every hour 
because I. love this world as my father- 
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land. My work is only a beginning; it ig 
hardly above fts foundation, I’ would be 
glad to see it mounting and mounting for- 
ever. The thirst for the infinite proves ins 
finity.—[Victor Hugo. 
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Santa’s Christmas Business. 


WALTER DUNHAM, 





Now of course there’s nobody 
here who thinks 

That Santa is dead, as the 
newspapers say; 

In fact I know bythe children’s 
looks 

That Santa has been here this 
very day. 

But what I want to tell about 
now 

Is the way that Santa Claus’ 
business started; 

For he wasn’t always old and 


gray 
As he looks to-day. 


Yes, Santa was once a boy 

like you, 

Like that second boy in the 
second row. 

His hair was yellow, his eyes 
were blue, 

And he lived in a wonderful 
palace, too, 

Fifty miles north of where 
Nansen could go. 

This wonderful palace was 
made of ice, 

With big toboggan slides for stairs, 

And all the floors were so smooth and nice 

That Santa used skates by the dozen pairs. 

Sometimes he’d play with the polar bears 

Or have snow fights with a big brown seal, 

And once—but his mother scolded him well— 

He snowballed a walrus to hear him squeal. 

And the number of toys that that boy had! 

Why, he’s tried to give them away for years 

And there doesn’t seem to be one less 

When he’s loaded himself way up to the 
ears. 





The only trouble with such a life, 

Which was pleasant, I think, to the highest 
degree, 

Was Santa’s terrible loneliness, 

For he had no friends like you or me, 

Prothers and sisters with whom to play 

Or even a boy next door to see. 

For all around the palace yard 

Was a big blue ocean that never would 
freeze 

And all the exercise Santa had 

Was to climb the sugar candy trees. 

Now just to think! not even a bicycle! 

It wasn’t so pleasant after all. 

But I forgot to mention the icicle 

That stood in the yard like a flagstaff tall. 

And on it was tacked a little sign 

That Nansen would give his eyes to see, 

For that was the great North Pole that 
Santa 

Has only showed to you and me. 


Well, Santa was terribly cross one day, 
He was tired of every toy that he had, 
He had teased the bears and the seals till 

they 
Had scared him by growling, he acted so 
bad 


And then, because he had nothing better, 

He looked at that big tall icicle there 

And wondered if things were dryer, or 
wetter, 

Or different at all in the upper air. 

He tried and he tried and he tried to shin it, 

But the Pole is a terribly slippery place, 

And down he’d tumble in lessthana minute, 

For you slide down poles at a terrible pace; 

But by and by he thought of a plan, 

For Santa was always a clever chap; 

He tied some walrus tusks to his feet 

And climbed the pole like a telegraph man, 

And what do you think that Santa would see 

From the tiptop point of the big North 
Pole? 

Just climb the top of the highest tree 

And hold on tight or over you’ll roll, 

And you’ll see.about what Santa could see. 

The whole round earth and part of heaven 

Lay there below him, sea and land, 

Like the maps they make in grade number 
seven, 

You know—with a board and a pile of sand. 

Well, Santa looked and looked and won- 
dered, 

Hanging on to the very top, 

Until he slipped and down he thundered 

And lit in a bank of snow kerflop. 


Now, that was enough for common boys, 
But Santa was just brimful of pluck, 
So he went all over his pile of toys 
And wane at the bottom, by some good 

uck, 

A great big boat with a big white sail 
And off he started one fine day, 
His boat all loaded to its rail 
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With toys and reindeer and his sleigh. 

And when he came to the further side, 

He tied his boat to an iceberg tall 

And drove the reindeer, till he spied 

A lot of men so thin and small 

That they looked half starved: “It’s a ter- 
rible shame,” 

Said Santa, who even then was plump, 

And out of the sleigh he gave one jump 

Loaded with candy and candles and cake, 

Every kind that your mother can make. 


When they saw him they gave a cheer, 
In words that Santa had never heard: 
“Merry Christmas and Happy New Year!’ 
“What are they talking about, I wonder,” 
Said Santa, afraid that he had made a 

blunder. 
But the frozen men were too hungry to talk 
And back to the ship with them Santa must 
walk; 
And when they had eaten all they could 
hold 
And lighted the candles to frighten the cold, 
They talked of the southland far away 
Where the children all kept holiday 
And gave each other games and toys. 
“Why. bless my heart! those girls and boys 
Might like the toys my father makes, 
Only to give him something to do; 
I’ll take them down a load or two.” 

So every year his business grew 
Until the reindeer got too few 
To carry all the presents through; 

And Santa’s secret is—don’t tell! 

Now, “honest Injun!”’ keep it well— 

Next year he hopes his presents to bring_ 

By the Klondike railroad they built last 
spring. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Fishing Still—Last summer my brother 
and I started for camp meeting on our 
wheels, a trip of about 40 miles, but before 
we had gone 10 miles my brother got sick 
and my tire played out and we had to take 
the train and gothe rest of the way. We had 
a nice time while there. One day we went 
fishing. We walked about four miles and 
paid a quarter for a boat and caught 25 
little fishes about three inches long and got 
25 water lilies. When noon came one of the 
boys and I went about half a mile and 
got some sweet corn and roasted it and 
while we were eating it began raining and 
we started for camp. We got pretty wet, 
I can tell you.—[Susquehanna Fisherman. 


Little Brothers and Sisters—My mother 


went away to help my grandmother clean 
house. She left me alone with papa. We 
milked 11 cows. I milked five cows every 
night and morning while mamma was gone. 
We take _our own milk to the electric car, 
then it goes to Lestershire. I helped papa 
do the haying this year. I loaded all the 
hay and mowed it all away. I am 10 years 
old. My teacher’s name is Susie Legrange. 
She is a good teacher. She has monthly 
examinations, I do not think much of 
playing cards. I like to go to church and 
Sunday school. I had some chickens last 
spring and I sold them this fall. I don’t 
think much of boys who part their hair in 
the middle.—[R. D. B. 

I live on a large farm and go 10 miles to 
school. I have been nutting and. got over 
a bushel. Do any of the Tablers know 
how to make fudge? If you do, please send 
me the recipe. Here is an example: If the 
north pole travels toward the south at the 
rate of 40 miles an hour, and the south 
pole travels north at the rate of 50 miles 
an hour, how many hours before the two 
poles meet?—[Jack Straw. 

You just ought to have seen my little 
brother last night. He went with my 
mother after the mail and as he had writ- 
ten- to this paper he began to read the lIet- 
ters the first thing, even before he got 
kome. I tell you, he felt big over it and 
called to us before they had reached the 
house. When I was about six years old I 
helped to tend my little .brother while 
mamma did the work. One day I was sit- 





ting in my little rocking chair with the 
baby in my arms, rocking away. The first 
thing I knew I went over. I went backward, 
baby and all. But I held tight to him and 
when I got up neither of us was hurt, only 
I was more scared than anything else. I do 
not remember this very well, only mamma 
has told it once or twice.—[Nightingale. 

I play school sometimes. I am eight years 
old and in the third grade. I have a swing 
out on the front lawn. I am going to say 
a Christmas piece. I said one ve oer a 
ing and my teacher said it was pretty.- 
[L. L. 





Our Farms—Miss Veve, you are beauti- 
ful. You resemble one of my _ cousins. 
North Dakota Volunteer, you are very nice- 
looking, too. I expect to spend my vaca- 
tion next summer in South Dakota. One 
of my cousins from South Dakota died of 
fever in the Philippines. He was 18. I live 
about 110 miles northeast of Galesburg. 
North Dakota Volunteer, I wish you surc- 
cess in your college studies. I expect to go 
to a deaconess’s school next year. Only a 
Farmer Boy, I suppose you want to know 
how many farms each Tabler owns, what 
we raise and all about it. Well, I don’t 
own any, but my father owns two and my 
mother one. Father’s farms, including 12 
acres of timber, amount to 212 acres. Moth- 
er’s farm contains 80 acres. We raise 
horses, mules, cows, sheep, hogs and poul- 
try. We have from 100 to 250 hogs on our 
farm all the time. We raise large crops of 
corn, but seldom sell any. This makes the 
third letter I have written to the Table, and 
if the monster eats this letter I think I 
shall send a box of rat poison with my next 
one.—[ Ramona. 





High-Collar Upstarts—Only a Farmer’s 
Boy, I think you are right, that the farmer 
boys and girls need and should have the 
first place at the Table. Hurrah for you, 
Bub! You made the bell sound. But don’t 
start this nonsense about tight lacing. It 
will be a worse fuss around the Table than 
there was over drink, tobacco, card playing 
and even boys parting their hair in the 
middle. I would like to know you. Your 
picture tells who has helped with the farm 
work. We farmer boys may not look so 
siick as these high-collar upstarts who part 
tkeir hair in the middle, but tell me what 
ao they make? What part of this world is 
dependent upon them for a living? Vani- 
ty Fair, send your address to the Table and 
1 will assure you I will tell you about smi- 
lax and also some other of nature’s aye 
which no doubt do not grow where you live 
[A. F, Armer. 





Hanna’s Beans—Mother was going to 


town and my sister Dollie and I were to 
stay and keep house. Mother put a pan of 
pork and beans in the oven, telling me to 
have them ready for dinner. “Now, Han- 
na,” said she, ‘“‘you must keep just so much 
water on them.” I was confident that I 
knew how and so she started. Every little 





while I would look at the beans and pour 
in some boiling water. The last time I put 
in too much and the pan ran ove®r, cover- 
ing the oven with gréase. Then I decided 
to let them brown. I took out some beans 
in a little tin dish to taste them, and found 
they needed more salt. Then I forgot them 
until I saw mother coming. Dollie and I 
went into the kitchen to get dinner, and 
found the beans nearly black on top. The 
fire had gone out. Dollie poured some ker- 
osene into the little dish where I had tasted 
the beans. With this she kindled the fire, 
and-soon we all sat down to our pan of 
beans. They were burned over the top and 
Swimming in juice underneath. I, for one, 
decided that I never wanted any more such 
baked beans. The grease in the. oven 














burned and filled the’ kitchen with smoke. 
But the worst was yet to come. Mother 
drained the juice from the beans, intending 
to boil it down without over-cooking the 
beans. She found the little kerosene dish 
and asked what it had contained. ‘That 
is bean juice,” said I, forgetting the kero- 
sene. She had just scraped it in with the 
rest when the perfume told her what it 
was. So there were the beans left dry 
and all the juice flavored with kerosene! 
The pigs had a nice supper, and I cer- 
tainly learned something. I send my pic- 
ture. I am 18 years old.—[Hanna. 


By the Hatful—I extend my best wishes 
to Chatterbox and her husband and 
hope the wheels of lufe may run smooth- 
ly. But if they shouldn’t, Mr Chat- 
terbox, the jolts will all be on one side, for 
in her letters to the Table Chatterbox has 
unintentionally shown herself to possess 2 
kind and gentle nature, with no room for 
ruts or bumps of bigotry. I still hope to 
read more of her interesting letters if the 
cares of home do not consume all her at- 
tention in the future. One of the Tablers 
wrote about receiving a vast number of 
letters from different Tablers, and at the 
time I rather doubted the truth of the tale, 
but since then by personal experience I am 
led to believe he did not exaggerate. I 
didn’t know there were so many Tablers 
before. I received a letter from almost ev- 
ery part of the United States. I thank 
you all for your interesting and welcome 
letters, but I can’t possibly write to all, so 
will not write to any. I say, let’s write to 
the Table; for when the mail comes in with 
a whole hatful of letters, is it not much 
easier to answer them through the paper? 
| Tanglefoot. 





The Sunny South—Do any of the Tablers 
live in Virginia? I was born in a city in 
Pennsylvania, but moved down here on a 
2000-acre farm nine years ago. I have been 
away at school ever since. I graduated in 
June from a leading seminary in Pennsyl- 
vania. I love the sunny south, the weather 
is so pleasant and the people are so sociable 
and kind. My home is 12 miles from the 
burial place of that great orator, Patrick 
Henry, and about 45 miles from the place 
where Gen Lee surrendered. I think John 
Harpending has a good face. His letter 
was very interesting. C. M. A. Bill, you 
must be more careful what you say about 
the girls. I think there are a good many 
boys equally deceitful.—[Virginia Girl. 





The Soldier Boys who were camped at 
Greenville, S C, in the winter of ’98-’99 have 
returned home, anda good many, I im- 
agine, read this paper. I live 23 miles south 
of Greenville, and often go there. I was in 
school there once. Soldier boys, do you re- 
member what times you had standing 
guard at the American bank building? Yes, 
the old camp ground near Mill’s mill still 
retains your impressions. In fact they all 
do. Do you remember the old brick man- 
sion just out of town, that you worked so 
hard about, seeking hidden treasures of the 
civil war, but found no Klondike in the 
project? The government, they say, is go- 
ing to pay $1000 damages. Do you remem- 
ber the Daily News and the newsboys’ 
voices on the frosty morning air? Well, 
they’ve got a rival now, called the Evening 
Times, and it’s “hip hooray” with them 
now. The old water wheel above the iron 
bridge is still turning. Markley’s wood shop 
with the waters of Reedy river. The dyes 
of the Huguenot cotton mill are killing the 
fish in the river and it’s bad on the fisher- 
men. Friend Tanglefoot, are you not the 
kid who edits a little monthly called The 
Searchlight? I received a copy, but lost 
it. Let me say to you or whoever publishes 
it, that there is one published in Savannah 
of older claim. One or the other ought to 
haul in the sign.—[Palmetto Jim. 





Flowers and Birds—Recently I recog- 
nized two people pictured on the Young 
Folks’ page. Since then I have followed 
the Tablers’ letters with much interest. I 
have often wished that I had _ studied 
French at school. Had I done so, I should 
have been pleased to correspond with you, 
Miss Knapp, in that language. I have not 
mastered any of the foreign tongues, but 
enjoy reading German. Who has read 
Goethe’s Faust? I have only begun it. I 
think Heine’s writings beautiful. Are any 
girls interested in begonias? Aren’t they 
beautiful? I have a small collection. A 
friend of mine has,—I hesitate in giving 
the number, but I think she has 40 different 
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kinds. Another friend has some with bul- 
bous roots. One has a large, brilliant red 
bloom; that of another is also very large 
and of a delicate pink shade. Demetrius, 
can you not tell us something of your birds 
in the south? From your entertaining little 
account of the three crows, I gather that 
you are fond of and a close observer of 
nature and all belonging to out-of-door life. 
Do you not think John Burroughs intense- 
ly interesting? Have you read E. P. Roe’s 
Nature’s Serial Story or Henry Van Dyke’s 
Little Rivers? I have not read Little Riv- 
ers, but I heard the author read selections 
from it in his inimitable way.—[Paradoja. 





One-Sided—Bub, you did a very brave 
deed to send your photo to the Table. It 
seems to me these people have minds some- 
what like their hair, all on one side. Now 





while I do not mean to say that those who 
part their hair in the middle are evenly 
balanced, I know that ‘around here they are 
considered just as fine young men as those 
who part their hair on one side. Of course 
there are some who are known as “chap- 
pies” and who make themselves burden- 
some, but some of the others are wearisome 
also.—[Mascot No 4. 


The Woods here in Washington are very 
beautiful. There are several kinds of moss 
which are very pretty. There is one kind 
of a light green that hangs from the 
branches to the ground. The ground and 
trees are covered with several kinds, some 
a bright red. The trees that grow here 
are the fir, cedar, maple and hemlock. The 
fir and cedar grow very tall, some of them 
are 10 feet through. I have a kodak and 
take many pretty views.—[Sweet Marie. 

Extracts—I am 15 years old. I keep 
house for my father, brother and sister. 
Mamma has been dead six years, so you 
may think that I know how to pity mother- 
less children. Now, Mrs Chatterbox, you 
must write and téll us of your husband. Is 
he one of those boys that part their hair 
in the middie? Don’t let the girls scare 
you, boys. Where is Maid of Willowdale? 
I have not heard from her in a long time.— 
[Potter County Girl. 

Mr Editor, won’t you please tell us how 
you spent your Thanksgiving? However 
you spent it, I hope you didn’t quite starve 
the monster, so he will be greedy for a 
good while.and gobble up all the nice let- 
ters. If any of the Tablers have taken any 
elocution lessons, will they please say how 
they like it?—[Ella Cution. 

Would Keystone Girl be so kind as to 
send her address to the Table? She wrote 
from Carlisle, Pa, in the issue of Oct 28.— 
(3. 2s Ee 

Miss Chicago, send your elder brother’s 
picture to the Table. Ella Cution, why 
should not women study law, or any other 
profession? They do not of a necessity lose 
their right to the title of lady even then.— 
[Granite State Girl. 

Young Bur Oak, is it possible that I know 
you? I know a boy who looks like you, and 
a charming boy he is, too. Being @ 
girl, of course I mustn’t say that 
I have fallen in love with Miss Chi- 
cago’s brother, but I do like his looks. Do 
send your photograph, Miss Chicago. Miss 
Idal, I have taken a great liking to you and 
wish I knew you. I think we would agree 
pretty well about books. We have had 
charge of a large public library for a good 
many years and I am very fond of reading. 
[Girl in White. 

Mrs Chatterbox, just because you are 
married I hope you will not leave our Table 
but will write about yourself and husband. 


I hope you have not been neglecting your 
brothers lately. I am keeping house for my 
father and sister. Mamma is_ teaching 
school. I should like another story. I do 
not think there is too much nonsense at our 
Table. I like some fun. I si. here in an old 
schoolhouse writing to you. otter County 
Girl sits beside me. What has become of 
Little Housekeeper and English Girl?— 
[Mountain Girl. 

Miss Idal, I saw your interesting article 
on shorthand and I would like to know if 
one could get books and study it without 
the aid of a teacher.—[A Little Country 
Girl. 

Pole Vaulting—If all the girls who have 
criticised the boys so much for parting their 
hair in the middle would turn their atten- 
tion to the extinction of the fad of wear- 
ing birds and bird feathers on their hats, 
they would be spending their time in a bet- 
ter occupation and also a more satisfac- 
tory one to all concerned. Madeline, if that 
was your picture in the issue of Oct 7, in- 
cluded by your letter, I must say that you 
are pretty, that’s all. Can any of the Ta- 
blers vault with a pole as they do in the 
modern field day exercises all over the state 
of Indiana—and other states as well, I sup- 
pose? If so, please send the distartce to 
which you can vault and if someone else 
does, so will—[{Hoosier School Boy. 





The pussy-cat is fat and black, 
Her eyes are green and bright, 

And those great claws upon her paws 
Are guite a horrid sight. 

And yet the pussy’s very kind 
And good to us, I think. 

She’s full of fun, as you will find, 
When at play with pussy-cat. 

FRANK C. ERB. 





Of Adventures I have enough! There is 
a steer out here now ranting around that 
I tried to separate from some other stock 
and he broke a pair of bars and jumped the 
fence into the corral, and I’ve got to tackle 
him again in the morning. It would be a 
good idea to keep a diary, yet when you get 
it down it always seems so small. I am 
out among the stock a good Cceal when my 
father and brother are gone, su I have lots 
of adventure I could put down. I like to be 
out of doors and am very fond of whistling. 
I don’t sing very often. Miss Georgia Scott 
of Saratoga, Cal, write again. I live only 
about 25 or 30 miles from you.—[Golden 
State. 





Teacher: What happens when a man’s 
temperature goes down us far as it ean go? 
Smart Scholar: He has cold feet, ma’am. 








School 
Zeachers 


and High School students 
can make their Saturdays 
and their Winter vacation 
exceedingly profitable by 
securing subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


An agent does not have to con- 
vince one against his will 
order to secure a subscriber to 
either of these unique, high-class 
periodicals. There is no argu- 
ment against them. There are 
innumerable arguments in their 
favor. 

Liberal commissions on all sub- 
scriptions. Liberal rebates for 
large clubs. The larger the club, 
the larger the rebate. 

And in addition to these induce- 
ments, we are going to give $18,000 to 
the 764 most successful agents. 

Write for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Phitadelphia 














cured, return. 
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Holiday Doings. 


For “the Children.” 


MYRON. WESTON. 





A quaint-looking little old lady in a spot- 
lessly clean calico dress, and a green and 
white gingham apron, with a large white 
lawn neckerchief fastened with an old- 
fashioned cameo brooch, sat out on the 
front porch of her little white and green 
cottage house sewing, one afternoon last 
summer. The house was a little box of 
en affair standing well back from the road, 
with the yard in front of it filled with 
shrubbery and flower beds. There was the 
greatest variety of old-fashioned flowers in 
that tiny garden that I ever saw in any 
one garden. 

Back of the house was a small and very 
old orchard, and eight or 10 acres of mea- 
dow land. The next nearest house was 
ever the hill a quarter of a mile distant. 
I was driving by the tidy little white house 
with the lady with whom I was boarding 
for three or four weeks during my sum- 
mer vacation, and I said to her, ‘‘Who lives 
in this homelike little house?’’ 

“Old lady Sharon,” was the reply. “You 
ovght to meet her. She is a dear old soul, 
and she likes to meet strangers. If you 
call some day when you are out walking, 
she will give you a most cordial welcome 
and it will amuse you to hear her talk. 
She has the nimblest tongue of anyone in 
this neighborhood, but it never utters a 
word of harm of any human being. You run 
over and see her some day.” 

1 said that I would, and the very next 
day I “‘dropped in’’ on the old lady when I 
was walking by the house, and she was 
again sitting out on the little vine-covered 
porch. She heard the gate creak slightly 
when I opened it, and she rose to meet me 
as I walked up the gravel path. “I hope I 
am not intruding,’’ I said. “I wanted to see 
your flowers, and Mrs Hale, with whom 
I am boarding, said that you would make 
me welcome if I made a little call on you.” 

“Why, la, yes; of course you are welcome. 
Glad to see you,” she said, in her thin, pip- 
ing voice as she offered me her hand. ‘“‘Come 
right up here on the porch an’ set down an’ 
rest a spell before we look at the flowers. 
You look some tired an’ it’s kind o’ hot to- 
day. I'll get you a glass o’ nice cool milk. 
Oh, it won’t be a mite o” trouble. An’ Ill 
fetch out a plate o’ doughnuts I made be- 
fore you were up this mornin’, likely.” 
When she had brought me a large glass of 
ice-cold milk and a thin china plate with 
three or four delicious doughnuts on it, she 
sat down in her little, low rocking chair, 
and took up her sewing. 

“I don’t believe you could guess what I 
am doing,’ she said with a childish laugh. 
“I’m makin’ Christmas gifts for the chil- 
dren.” “What children?” I asked. “My 
own children an’ gran’children. My baby is 
close on to 50 now, but I allus say ‘the chil- 
dren’ when I speak of them. They’ll never 
be anything but the children to their old 
mother. Robert, my oldest, was 59 the 3d 
o’ last month. I’ve just finished up his 
present for him. Here it is.”” She held up 
three or four penwipers and a little circu- 
lar flat contrivance about as big as a silver 
dollar. 

‘It is for holding pins, an’ it can be 
flipped right into the vert pocket. A man 
often finds it real handy to have a pin or 
two about him, an’ this is better than 
stickin’ them in the lapel of his coat. Then 
I allus make him enough penwipers to last 
him a year. He is president of a big bank 
in the city. He comes to see me four times 
every year an’ I go to his house once or 
twice an’ stay a week at a time. He has 
been at me for years to come an’ live with 
him, at least in the winter time, but la! I 
couldn’t be happy in the city, nor any place 
away from my own home. I went to house- 
keepin’ here in this house, an’ my six chil- 
dren were born here. My husband died 
here, an’ it is the only place in the world 
that could ever seem like home to me. I 
visit each o’ my children at least a week 
each year an’ they all come home to keep 
Thanksgivin’ with me. Here is a Christ- 
mas gift I made for my boy Henry.” 

She held up a pair of thick brown mittens 
and said, “Henry lives on a big farm over 
Hebron way, about 10 miles from here. He 
has a lot o’. stock an’ has a great deal o’ 
feedin’ to do in the winter time, so a pair o’ 
mother’s nice warm mittens comes in 
mighty handy, an’ he ’preciates them. Then 
I have made my daughter Sarah a quilt out 
of scraps left over from the dresses she 


had when she was a little girl. I want that 
you should see that quilt, an’ I'll go an’ 
get it.” She was gone but a few minutes, 
when she returned with the quilt thrown 
over her arm. 

“It is what is called the ‘Star o’ Bethle- 
hem’ pattern, an’ I never thought of it at 
the time, but it has come to me since that 
it is such an appropriate name for a quilt 
that is to be given away as a Christmas 
zift. It is made almost entirely of pieces 
of her baby an’ childhood dresses, an’ la! 
how it carried me back to the childhood o’ 
my children to git them old scraps out an’ 
work.qn them! That purple an’ pink block 
is like a double-gown that not only Sarah 
but three o’ my other children wore when 
they were babies. They made better calico 
them days than they make now, an’ we 
had to pay a good deal more for it. That 
white scrap with the little blue flower in 
it is like the first short dress Sarah ever 
had, It was trimmed with white serpen- 
tine braid, an’ she did look so sweet in it. 
You know We made little girls’ dresses low- 
necked and short-sleeved then, an’ I re- 
member that I put bows o’ narrow blue rib- 
bon on the sleeves o’ that dress, an’ she 
wore it to my mother’s to a Thanksgivin’ 
dinner the first time she ever had it on. 
I have braided a rug. for my daughter Ellen 
that lives over in Zoar, an’ I have made 
my son Jared a ‘housewife’ because he is 
goin’ away out west in January to look up 
some minin’ property he has out there. It 
is right in the wilderness where he is goin’ 
an’ I guess that he will find the ‘housewife’ 
real handy ‘before he comes home. What? 
You don’t know what a ‘housewife’ is? 
Well, it is a needlebook all fitted up with 
thread and needles so a man can mend a 
rip or sew on a button if he wants to. Jared 
allus was so handy with a needle. 

“T ain’t fully decided on what I will make 
my other children for Christmas, but it will 
be something that I can make with my 
own hands, for I think that a present o’ 
that kind counts for so much more than 
one that you just go out an’ buy. Then the 
children like to have the things mother 
made with her own hands, for it ain’t goin’ 
to be many years that mother’s hands can 
do anything for them. But just as long as 
I am able I intend to keep doin’ things for 
my children. It is my greatest happiness 
in this life, next to knowin’ that they are 
all good men an’ wimmen. Not one o’ them 
ever gave me a minnit’s sorrow. That is 
something any mother ought to be proud 
of an’ thankful for. It is something that 
makes it a great joy to me to work for the 
children.” 


nl 


Coal Scuttle and So Forth. 


WILLIAM BERCK, 


This device, invented by me, is one of the 
bhandiest articles of the household. It is 
used as a coal scuttle, but can be used for 
many purposes—as a seat for putting on 








one’s shoes, shoes can be blacked on it, coal 
can be broken in it, or carried in it. A han- 
dle can be attached. The bottom, top and 
ends should be of one-inch lumber; for the 
sides, half-inch will do. 





Wonder Ball—A delightful way to con- 
clude the Christmas merrymaking would be 
to have a “wonder ball” come rolling in. 
This is prepared before hand, of all sorts 
and kinds of gay worsteds and yarns, and 
little trifles and trinkets, to be distributed 
among the guests, wound within, each to 
ce bo at unwinding his or her favor. 





Vinegar for Range—To stop the noise 
and to take the lime out of the tubes of 
your wrought-iron range, fill up to the 
valves with vinegar, use the stove with this 
in your reservoir four days, when it will 
be all right.—[One Who Knows. 


pele EB ad WR en 
The letters of Circle No 105 have started 
on their second trip. This is Literary Circle 
No 2, and is composed of six boys, who live 
from Rhode Island to Minnesota. The first 
trip was made in 36 days, and the letters 
were very interesting.—[No 1, Secretary. 
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Letter Club Business. 


Do not forget that the letter circle prize 
contest closes Jan 13, as announced in the 
Dec 16 issue. Any member of any circle 
can compete, and also just as many from 
each circle as care to, whether the circle 
is “organized” or not. There are five prizeg 
of $2 each and five of $1 each, or $15 in all, 
for the 10 best letters from secretaries or 
members. The Dec 16 issue explained what 
the letters should be written about. We 
would like to hear from all the circle mem- 
ters who care to compete, on the lines sug. 
gested. Anyone not now a circle member 
may compete for a prize by sending 10c 
with his or her letter, thus applying for 
membership in a circle yet to be formed. 

The letters have just made another round, 
this time taking about five months, owing 
to delays, but we all hope to receive them 
sooner next time. Another member sent 
her picture. We have now seen _ several 
faces as they appear in pictures, and feei 
much more acquainted than we should had 
Wwe not seen them. It has been suggested 
that the whole circle have their pictures 
published in the paper, and I think we 
could, as a whole, hold our own for good 
looks. What say you, Circlers? The Brownie 
circle has 12 members, but as a rule we 
have 14 letters. Two young ladies (friends 
of the circlers) add letters to the ‘‘budget” 
and make it far more interesting and lively, 
I wonder if the Y F E would publish 14 in- 
stead of 12 photos if sent by—[The Brownie 
Secretary. 

&& The two outsiders are not members of 
the letter club, nor will their photographs 
be printed until they send 10c admittance 
fee. The names of those who have joined 
are all on record at this office. Here is a 
question to be dealt with in our club con- 
stitution. 








“Large trees from little acorns grow,” so 
I hope this will be the result with all the 
letter circles. Let ‘“‘Nice letters and good 
results” be our motto.—[Arkansaw. Trav- 
eler. 

I look forward to the progress of our let- 
ter club, and hope the main actors will 
hustle up the plans, etc, and make a grand 
success of it.—[Tanglefoot, 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


1. Perfect Diamond—1, A letter; 2, an appel- 
lation of respect; 3, a squib; 4, not a failurs; 
5, one of the United States; 6, to go in again; 
qj, a county in England; 8, a title; 9, a letter.— 
[J. Z. mem 

2. Numerical Enigma—My whole composed 
ef 31 letters is an adage. My 17, 7, 4, 5, 12 is 
soft. My 21, 13, 30, 11, 27 is hard. My 28, 14, 29, 
3,16 is an apparition. My 18, 6, 25, 22 is a large 
cnimal. My 3, 20, 15, 8, 7, 23, 9 is a bird. My 
1, 10, 31, 24, 2, 13 is a delicate morsel. My 26, 
19, 5 is to put on.—_{P. McL., N S. 

3. Square Word—1, To divide; 2, to shelter; 
3. to lower; 4, a reminder, 5, to select.—[G. B. 

4. Curtailed Words—1, An allotment and 
leave rate: 2, extremity and leave born; 3, 
a confine and leave a German coin; 4, a game 
ef chance and leave a stay; 5, headache and 
leave to sail.—{A. F. H., 

5. A Ladder— 


10 
Qe *4H] 
3 12 
4***32 
5 14 
6*** 45 
7 16 
8 *** 47 


9 18 
1 to 9, an old Spanish coin; 10 to 18, not un 
lawful; 2 to 11, unreal; 4 to 13, to forbid; 6 to 
145, a kind of dry fruit; 8 to 17, uniform.— 
{D. M. M., Vt. 

The following contestants won prizes for 
lists of ten original puzzles as announced in 
the issue of Sept 30. These puzzles will be 
used at once, five of them appearing in this 
week’s issue. “We shall only use one from 
each contestant in any one week, so as not to 
give them any advantage over other contest- 
ants. 

Jacob Zerb, Kan: P. M. McLean, N S: 
George B. Hotchkiss, Ct; A. F. Shull, O; Daisy 
M. Moore, Vt: Mrs C. B. Fowler, N Y: Miss 
Cecile Bracewell, Ia; Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; 
Eva Worcester, Mass; Sallie Seegar, Kan: 
Evelyn M. Fairn, N S; Nayne Hulett, Vt; 
Katydidn’t, Ct; Alice F. Horton, N Y; Mrs J. 
F. Hammar, N H. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
ewe refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W.Grove’s signature is on each box.25c.-{Adv 

















Talk. Around the Table. 


What a Step!—By the way, Chatterbox 
has decided for the future. My, what a 
step she has taken! JustnowlI believe I care 
more for my books than most anything else. 
Mrs Chatterbox, I congratulate you and 
wish you a long and happy life. Tablers, 
did you ever think of what a great word 
education is? And I think every country 
should have compulsory education. Speak 
to a man who holds a responsible office of 
the state, prepared to discuss any question 
and talk on any topic. What made him 
this? To be sure, not playing in the streets. 
Probably when a child his parents were 
poor and study distasteful, but he was 
made to pursue his unpleasant task. There 
are no circumstances so your nor any mind 
(except an idiot) too dense to receive moral 
training. Solomon, the wisest and wealth- 
iest that ever lived, says, ‘“‘Wisdom is the 
rrinciple thing, therefore get wisdom. How 
much better it is to get wisdom than gold.’’ 
How much more important it is now, if it 
was important one thousand years ago. I 
know the United States is spoken of as a 
“free”? country, but is it a free one? A 
thousand times, no. It is a slave to many 
low and vile things, caused by the ignor- 
ance of its people. The boy of to-day is a 
man of to-morrow, and would you have ig- 
norant people rule you? If a state has the 
right to tax the people for the purpose of 
educating the children, it has the right to 
force these children to derive the benefits 
of this taxation. And who is a foe to edu- 
cation is not a friend to his country.—[An- 
nette. 


A Green Bow-—It is strange, the way 


one’s life is bent so it continues. I always 
did have a weakness for the schoolma’ams 
or in other words some _ schoolma’am al- 
ways had a green bow on her string whose 
name was Silas. I am married now and 
the secret book of married life has been 
open wide to me for a number of years, 
but nevertheless, a schoolma’am boards at 
our house and I am compelled to carry her 
to and from school. E. B., if I had not 
lived in the city myself it would be hard 
work to understand you. I know all about 
how sick one gets of the continual buzz of 
a city. But, you live back 20 miles from a 
city, work hard for three months or more, 
then you take a day off and go to the 
city, and I guess you would find you could 
enjoy it.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Changed—Having lived to subdue the 
tasks of this year, I climbed up on the 
fence and looked down on the sleepy old 
tcwn where I was born. How changed! 
My old home is left with a few other old 
landmarks, but the rest are gone. The old 
schoolhouse where six romping boys stood 
up in a row and learned their letters is 
gone, and so are the boys except two, 
one is known as Hog Sherman and the 
other as—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Acts of Kindness—Tablers and Friends, 
have you ever tried keeping count for one 
day of the opportunities you have to do 
Jittle acts of kindness? I rise in the morn- 
ing and perhaps the first thing greets me 
is, “Papa, me up, too.” Of course baby 
knows she has claims on us, and of course 
I know I can make her smile and crow if 
I take her up, and it may be dress the lit- 
tle tot while wife finishes breakfast. I 
have gladdened two hearts, baby’s and 
mother’s. The next thing on going to do 
my “chores,” I hear the “cheep, cheep” of 
a hundred little chicks in the brooder 
house. Do I pass them by unheeded? No, 
although I hear the “‘quack, quack” of the 
Pekins, shrill cackle of the geese or chick- 
ens or the ‘“cut-track, cut-track” of the 
Guinea fowl, accompanied by the ‘gobble, 
gobble” of the turkey toms, and above all 
this chatter and din, I hear, too, a squeal 
from the region of the pigsty, and as all 
this music becomes louder and more ur- 
gent in tone, Major, my great English mas- 
tiff, which has followed me to the regions 
described, sets up a howl, intimating with 
the rest of the crowd that they are hungry, 
and being meal time want their feed. Can 
I ignore the clamor for food? Not very 
easily. I know that I, too, can and have 
suffered the pangs of hunger, and I sym- 
pathize with these creatures which are de- 
pendent on me for their sustenance, so what 
else do I do but proceed to distribute their 
rations just as quickly as I can? Do they, 
in their instinctive way, feel gratified for 
these acts? Who will doubt it? Not I, 
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certainly. So we can do little acts like these 
all through the day as we proceed about 
our everyday labors, until by eventime 
they have amounted to astonishing num- 
bers. And if we pause and think over 
them, one and all, a deep sense of benevo- 
lence steals over us and we feel we can 
truly give thanks to Him who created us, 
with all his other creatures, for the joy and 
satisfaction we have within us.—[Fac 
Simile. 


—_—— 





GOING TO BED TO WAIT FOR SANTA CLAUS. 





A CHRISTMAS DAY-DREAM. 


Christmas has come and I ponder long, 

O’er many a Christmas that has come and 
gone, 

How we hung our stockings in a row with 
care, 

For Santa to fill with sweetmeats rare, 

The first to wake at dawn would call, 

“TI wish you Merry Christmas all,” 

Then run to see if Saint Nick had stopped 

And filled our stockings from toe to top. 

My! what a mess we made on the floor, 

With strings, paper and nut shells galore. 

I’ve a pleasant home filled with childish 
glee, 

And the babies romp on their papa’s knee, 

Yet my thoughts will turn to the old-time 





day,, 
With brothers and sisters now far away. 
Mrs A, §S. 
“Cross Your Heart’’—Yankee Cheese 


Box, you’re all right, even if you did put 
it a little strong about style. If farmers 
would only realize that they and their call- 
ing are so often misjudged because they do 
not care as much about keeping up appear- 
ances as they should, they would rather 
spend a part of their year’s income to 
clothe their families and themselves well, 
than to buy every new ‘“fan-dangled” ma- 
chinery they think they like, even if there 
is still an old machine on the place that 
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with care and some repair would do. I 
know a g00d many of your dear Tablers 
will call me down for this. But now, “real- 
ly, truly, cross your heart,” do you not 
think with me that it would be a good ways 
toward solving the cross-husband problem 
on the farm, where truly a good wife is the 
truest and best helper a man can have, if 
he were to be a little more liberal with his 
money, and have his wife and children ap- 
pear well? For is not a man very often 
judged by what his wife wears? Now do 
not say, “Oh, I suppose she blows the 
money in as fast as he can earn it,’’ for I 
don’t. I help him whenever I can, and he 
sces my needs oftentimes long before I 
think of them. I love the farm, for we 
seem so near to our Creator. I love work 
outdoors, and I like housework because 
: — say to myself when there is lots 
o do: 
Think of how the dishes serve you, 
Think of all they really mean,— 
Cheer and bounty! Love and loved ones 
Catch the glory of the scene. 

But most of all I love to see people happy. 
Will not some that did not like to think of 
it before, just rush in, and buy a good fat 
Christmas present for some good true friend 
of yours (I mean your family). What if it 
does take a chunk of money; there is no 
money that will give you as much happi- 
ness as that you give, where you really 
should, with a good free will.—[Sally Mug: 
gins. 
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CHRIST DIED FOR ME. 
Oh, the gate of heaven’s swinging, 
Swinging wide for me; 
There an angel wafts the signal— 
“Christ the Savior died for me.” 
He who left his home in glory, 
He my poor, weak heart did see; 
He on Calvary left the story— 
“Christ the Savior died for me.” 
WILLIAM KNOER. 


Asked and Answered—“Can any one of 
the contributors to the Table tell where a 
certain kind of needle used for making 
ornamental work on rags can be bought?’ 
asks Subscriber.——We have a letter await- 
ing the address of Mrs P., who asked where 
Clementine got her portieres woven. 


Tart, Sauce, Toast—I think the Tablers 
are all fine-looking people. Do you not all 
agree with me? By keeping all of our val- 
uable papers, we may in time have a pic- 
ture of everyone who enjoys a seat at our 
Table, and say, do you know, this Table 
is almost groaning under the weight of 
most excellent tart, sauce and toast.—[Who, 








We can scatter our good will abroad 
without diminishing it at home.—[H. A. K. 





Poetry is a divine echo—it must be so- 
licited in order to be heard. 





“Keeping at it’ is a mighty good substi- 
tute for real genius. 





Self-possession is the larger part of good 
manners.—[E. W. 








% Little Light 


the watch subject is found in our new ow booklet, 


ONwhich all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 





Watches 





.-) 
The World’s Standard. 


Sold b jewelers everywhere. 
ord **Elgin 


— Be, 


n n watch always has 
* engraved rox works—fully guar- 


%~""Eigin National Watch Co., Elgin, Hl, 
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you suffer from any y FE 


FR EE. we want to send you free by mail, pre- 
aid, a Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 
t is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 

we guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 

ing. We are prove the wo 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 

Sufferers, to prove t e wonderful power of this New 

Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 

Send your name and Cor di4 ital can .¥ letter. 

Address, The KOLA OBRTING CO. 

No. 1164 Broadway, New York. 












freight offer. Address, CASH 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 42, 
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For Christmas. 
Further Hints for the Dinner. 


ISABEL GORDON CURTIS, 


There are two great dinners of the year, 
and they follow each other so closely that 
the thoughtful housewife will try to make 
them as entirely different as it is possible to 
do. Don't set before the family on Decem- 
ber 25 the turkey, cranberry saute, chicken 
pie and pumpkin pie they ate a month ago. 
They will clear the table off with a hungry 
gusto no doubt, but not as they will enjoy 
an entirely different bill of fare. Some peo- 
ple choose goose as the special dish of the 
Christmas dinner, still I think duck is a 
more favored bird. I have given a 
menu which is an easy one to prepare, it is 
“Christmasy,” it ought to be appetizing, it 
contains nothing which may not be bought 
in a country store and it may bé shortened 
into a less pretentious dinner by cutting 
out the salad or croquettes; both may be 
spared if wished. Here it is: 

Oyster soup. 
Celery Crackers Pickles 
Bread Butter 
Chicken croquettes Green peas 
Roast duck Apple sauce 
Boiled onions Mashed potatoes 
Celery and apple salad Cheese straws 
Plum pudding Mince pie 
Fruit Nuts Cheese 
Coffee 

The housewife who sits down to dinner 
untired and unflustered is the woman who 
beforehand has prepared every dish that is 
not spoiled by 24 hours’ consignment to the 
pantry shelf. Make your plum pudding a 
week ahead if you can, then set it where 
it will be perfectly cold. The day before 
Christmas prepare the croquettes, salad 
dressing, cheese straws and mince pie. 
Early in the morning make the salad and 
apple sauce and stuff the ducks. That gets 
a great deal of the hardest work out of the 
way. Set the table as soon as breakfast is 
over and make it as beautiful as your china 
closet and linen drawer will allow. Red 
and green are Christmas colors. They have 
a wonderful tone of good cheer in them. 
Christmas brings plenty of scarlet in gor- 
geous chrysanthemums, carnations or vivid 
geraniums. Even the time-honored holly 
may be pressed into service as a table 
bouquet. 

I shall not readily forget a Christmas 
dinner I once ate in a New England farm- 
house so far away from a city that holly 
was not obtainable. We ate breakfast in 
the kitchen, for the little mother kept the 
dining room door most jealously locked. But 
the beauty of it when good smells filled 
the house and the dinner bell rang! 
Brighter than any holly were the long 
wreaths of bittersweet and green hemlock. 
They were wreathed about pictures, over 
windows, they adorned the sideboard and 
made a splendid mass of scarlet twined 
about the- chandelier over the. table. No 
greenhouse blossoms could have surpassed 
the beauty of the table decoration, a deep 
platter of woodland things growing. There 
were delicate ferns, checkerberries, soft, 
many-colored mosses, the trailing partridge 
vine with its scarlet berries and tiny un- 
curled violet leaves. About it were sprays 
of myrtle vine or Wandering Jew and sprigs 
of bittersweet. The dinner was good, but 
I remember best the beauty of the table. 
It showed that thought and fine taste could 
make home more lovely than money ex- 
penditure. 

But to return to the kitchen. There are 
only three dishes in the menu I have given 
with which the average housewife is not 
well acquainted. The following recipe for 
croquettes is a standby in our household. 
You may use it for chicken, veal, beef, fish 
or a well chopped mixture of refrigerator 
remains: Heat a half pint of milk, into it 
stir two tablespoonfuls of flour and one of 
butter mixed to a smooth paste. Let it 
cook thoroughly until quite thick. If it 
seems lumpy when you take it from the fire 
whip it briskly with an egg beater for five 
minutes. Add a pint of chopped chicken 
or meat, season with a teaspoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of onion juice, a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, a dash of pepper 
and celery salt. Let it stand until per- 
fectly cold. Then roll into croquettes, dip 
in beaten egg and in fine bread crumbs. Fry 


in boiling fat and serve in a deep platter 
surrounded by green peas. The quantities 
given will make a dozen croquettes. 

Some housewives fancy cheese straws are 
hard to make, instead they are the easiest 
thing imaginable and an excellent plan for 
utilizing the shreds of paste left after pie 
baking. Take all the scraps left on the 
baking board, roll them out lightly and cut 
into finger lengths. Lay them on a pan 
with half an inch of space between each. 
Grate rich cheese, season with salt and a 
dash of red pepper and scatter it thickly 
over the strips of paste. Bake 10 or 15 
minutes in an oven where the greatest heat 
is at the top. They will come out flaky and 
crisp with the cheese unmelted and looking 
like a crust of brown shredded cocoanut. 
Serve them with the salad and pile the 
straws on the plate in the shape of a log 
cabin. 

Many a housewife keeps a supply of salad 
dressing in a tightly closed can in her re- 
frigerator. It is the handiest thing pos- 
sible for a lunch or dinner emergency for 
those who are so fortunate as to like it. 
This cooked mayonnaise dressing, for which 
I give a recipe, is easily made and will keep 
for months: Beat two eggs and pour over 
them 4 tablespoons boiling vinegar. Beat 
well, then put in a small saucepan over the 
fire and cook slowly until the mixture is 
creamy. Add a tablespoon of butter, sea- 
son with a teaspoon of sugar, % saltspoon 
mustard, a dash of white pepper and % 
saltspoon salt. Add an equal quantity of 
whipped cream when you are ready to 
use it. 

For the apple and celery salad take 2 cups 
finely sliced, sour, mellow apples to 1 bunch 


_chopped celery and 1 cup walnut meats. 


Cover with the mayonnaise dressing. 


A 


The Game of Plum Pudding. 


AGNES CARR SAGE, 
After the gifts are all given, 
After the feasting is done, 
In front of the Christmas fire 
Is time for the Christmas fun. 
Then is the hour to gather around a long 
table and enjoy a jolly old English game, 
which is worthy of being revived, and 
which is known as ‘“‘Plum Pudding, or “The 
Field of the Cloth of Damask.”’ 

For this war of ready wits, two leaders 
are appointed to head the opposing sides, 
being dubbed respectively Sir Loin and 
Commander Carver, and to each is given 
the domestic weapon, a pudding stick. In 
turn, then,) they choose their soldiers from 
the assembled party by bestowing a sharp 
rap across the shoulders upen a man and 
a kiss upon a lady, at the same time con- 
ferring a name from the following list, Sir 
Loin’s company being all of edible articles 
and Commander Carver’s of utensils used 
in the preparation or serving of food. Sir 
Loin’s company then may consist of: Sir 
Loin, General Turkey, Colonel Duck, Major 
Goose, Captain Mince-pie, Lieutenant Ice- 
cream, Corporal Oyster, Privates Potato, 
Celery, Cranberry, Pumpkin, Breadstick, 
Pickle. Commander Carver’s company 
may consist of Commander Carver, General 
Platter, Colonel Knife, Major Fork, Captain 
Coffee-pot, Lieutenant Corkscrew, Corporal 
Tumbler, Privates Plate, Spoon, Pan, Ket- 
tle, Nutcracker, Pudding-dish, with the 
power of adding more if required. 

On the table is placed a plate or small 
round tray called the “Plum Pudding,’ and 
taking this in his hand, one of the leaders 
commences a story, which must be carried 
on by all the players, as fast as their names 
are mentioned, while each must keep the 
plate spinning, bring in the words “plum 
pudding” and introduce the assumed name 
of an antagonist. For instance, Command- 
er Carver begins, “This morning as I was 
sitting by the fire, fairly thirsting for some- 
thing to cut up, who should come rolling 
along, in his bag and string, but old Plum 
Pudding. The moment I spied him I laughed 
‘Ha, ha!’ and was just trying to slash the 
sprig of holly from his topknot, when round 
the corner dashed Captain Mince-pie.” At 
this word he sets the plate to twirling, 
which Captain Mince-pie must keep going, 
meanwhile continuing the tale something 
in this fashion: 

“Bless me, but I was shocked to see my 
old friend Plum Pudding in such danger! 
I flew to his side, looking crusty enough to 
scare a dozen foes, but both of us shook so 
we nearly lost; all our spice, when, just 
ready to give up a dig, there appeared the 
keen and sharp Colonel Knife.” Here Col- 
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onel Knife takes a turn at the story telling 
and spinning, while forfeits are claimed for 
five things: For letting the “plum pudding” 
fall, for speaking of yourself as a human 
being, for failing to continue the narra- 
tive promptly, for omitting the words plum 
pudding and for calling an enemy by a 
wrong title. 

At the close of the game, the army which 
has given the least number of forfeits is 
declared the victor, its forfeits are re- 
turned and its commander-in-chief calls a 
courtmartial, at which the penalties to be 
inflicted upon the defeated troop are ad- 
judged. Anything may be ordered, but fa- 
vorite ways of redeeming the articles held 
are, for Sir Loin’s regiment: To be basted,— 
pursued and beaten with handkerchiefs 
around the room; seasoned,—kiss every 
lady in the room, and have your face 
s'!apped in return; trussed,—skewered with 
two walking sticks in a corner until some 
lady is kind enough to release you with a 
kiss; roasted,—you must walk up to every 
lady in the room. If she does not wish to 
kiss you, si-e catches hold of your arms 
and gives you a turn. When a lady will 
not salute you, you are said to be ‘done.’ 

On the other hand, Commander Carver's 
army wins its forfeits by being: Scrubbed,~— 
ask every lady to kiss you; if anyone refuse 
she must scrub your face with her hand- 
kerchief; as soon as kissed you are at lib- 
erty; sharpened,—two gentlemen (the grind- 
stones) try their best to prevent you from 
catching and kissing the lady you have se- 
lected; blackleaded,—go round to each of 
the company and ask them what they 
think of you. They in reply are to say 
something disparaging; washed,—the  re- 
verse of blackleading, for all the company 
must reply with fulsome praise. 

These penalties are given for men. but 
may be reversed and adapted for ladies. 

The Dinner Game. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





This is a nice game for Christmas. It is 
one that is very much enjoyed when it is 
a little familiar. As many chairs less one 
as there are persons are arranged in a 
circle, the guests are seated, and the host- 
ess gives to each the name of some arti- 
cle in the menu, and then proceeds to tell 
how, when or where the menu was pre- 
pared. When an article is mentioned, the 
person so named rises, turns around and 
resumes his seat, if some one meantime has 
not slipped into it, which is a part of the 
game. If one does not secure a vacant 
chair before the hostess does, he must take 
the place and go on with the story of the 
dinner. The aim is to displace as many 
as possible, so as to secure a good number 
of storytellers. If a gentleman misses his 
seat, he can tell, if he pleases, his wife’s 
tribulations when the cook left suddenly. 

When the narrator says, “The dinner,” 
2ll must rise, turn around, and there fol- 
lows a general scramble for seats. Soup, 
oysters, crackers, bread, butter, chicken 
pie, cold tongue, onions, potatoes, squash, 
slaw, mustard, salt, etc, are named, and the 
narrative begins: “‘The menu for the din- 
ner” (all rise, turn around, etc) “was ar- 
ranged on Saturday. Monday at Smith & 
Jones’s I bought the crackers for the soup” 
(crackers and soup rise, turn, etc). 
could not decide until Tuesday whether I 
would serve chickens or roast turkey.” If 
chicken pie is not on his guard he will rise 
before the hostess says, “but I concluded 
to have chicken pie and oyster patties.” If 
he rises before his name ts mentioned, he 
must take the host’s place. 

“I was busy and sent Bridget for the 
steak’’ (beefsteak should be careful and not 
rise), “and the butcher, not knowing for 
whom it was, gave her as tough a beefsteak 
as Was ever eaten. I feared for the success 
of the dinner, but the vegetables were nice. 
Some declined onions, but all were served to 
potatoes and squash. There was an excess 
of mustard in the salad, too little salt in the 
butter, the bread was not very good, but 
the chicken pie and cold tongue were splen- 
did. The tongue was served with chili 
sauce for a relish.’’ 

This game affords a good opportunity for 
young people to learn the art of impromptu 
story telling, for the menu may be varied 
almost indefinitely, and one can draw on 
the imagination for facts. 





White Fruit Cake—One cup white sugar, 
¥; cup butter, 4% cup milk, whites 3 eggs, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, 2% cups flour, 
an ample quantity of citron and raisins.— 
{Breadwinner. 















Home Life. 


Two Kinds of Women. 


LUCY POWELL, 





There are two kinds of women; go where 
you will you will find them. One is strong 
in removing dirt; the other skillful at con- 
cealing it. Mrs Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
says she hates a perfumed woman. I sym- 
pathize with her not because I dislike per- 
fume, but because in many cases it means a 
disguise for neglect of cleanliness. I like 
the art of keeping clean. This avoids the 
necessity of either concealing or removing 
dirt. However, this cannot always be done, 
Wholesome children do not ‘naturally abhor 
dirt; they rather recognize it as native clay. 
The sweetest fellows in the world take to 
mud pies. We have got to learn how tv 
train them to habits of cleaning up. 

There are also two kinds of women in 
the kitchen. One kind cooks for the fam- 
ily, the other cooks for visitors. The last 
considers anything good enough for home 
folk. They must eat the scraps; the hard 
bread; the old cake; and keep things from 
wasting. The vegetables are cooked with- 
out care; the bread is heavy.; the meat is half 
cooked: and everything scorched or smoked. 
If anyone complains, excuses are plenty; 
reform never thought of. But when visitors 
appear, the dinner is hustled off, and a care- 
fully prepared meal got ready. I remember 
reading of a minister who was courting a 
girl who had a richer suitor. Supper was 
on the table when the other unexpectedly 
came in sight. The food was quickly re- 
moved and replaced with better. The par- 
son was asked to bless the meal. He re- 
sponded: 

The Lord be praised! 

We are amazed 

To see how things have mended. 

Shortcakes and tea 

For supper we see, 

Where mush and milk was intended. 
I hold that the family deserves the most 
care, the best food, the best cooking, and 
the most thought. . 


“Small Items” Pin Money. 


BARBARA B. 








My first attempt to earn something for 
my own was made when I was about 16 
years old, waiting upon customers in a mil- 
iiner’s store. This was uuring one of my 
echool vacations, and I had not time to 
learn the trade, but gained some knowledge 
about the work that helped me to earn 
more in the years that followed. For I 
found trimming a hat or bonnet for a 
neighbor or acquaintance a convenient way 
of adding a few pennies to my pin fund. 
I bought a chart and book of directions 
for cutting and fitting dresses. In a short 
time I had learned enough to help others 
in dress making, and in a few months had 
earned more than $75. This was at odd 
hours, or whenever the work was to be had. 
When I was 18, a class of boys came to my 
home and I assisted them in the study of 
mathematics, for which I received 25 cents 
per capita a week. This was also during 
the vacations of the town schools. This 
work, begun in my home, soon extended to 
adjacent towns, and for several years I 
was employed in this marner. In one town 
1 taught a class of little girls to sew and 
knit, and another class the a bc of music 
at the rate of 50 cents per capita a week. 
Such classes can be formed in any town 
or country village where there are no kin- 
dergarten schools, 

Ten years ago I wrote my first article 
for. publication, and have since earned 
something in this way. Some of the songs 
I have written have been published, and 
the sale of these has brought me more 
dimes. For copying, such as letters, affida- 
vits, census, etc, I have always received 
g00d pay. In the spring I spend a few 
hours sowing flower seeds, and in the sum- 
mer sell the blossoms for 10 cents a bunch. 
The seeds are gathered in the fall, and are 
sold for 10 cents a package, except those I 
need for the next year. Of course these 
are smali items, but they help in making 
the whole. Of the varieties that sell best 
and require the least care, are carnations, 
Sweet peas and chrysanthemums. I have 
found a ready sale for pretty doilies done 
in Kensington outline. All hand wrought 
Pieces sell readily. If one can send her ar- 


ticles to the woman’s exchange she will be 
sure of selling them. One season I earned 
$30 in a few weeks, working only one or 
two hours in a day, selling holiday books 
for a company in Philadelphia. At another 
time I acted as agent for a Chicago com- 
pany with about the same result. For more 
than 20 years I have had home duties to 
attend to, but by making the most of the 
spare minutes have earned enough, not 
only for pin money, but some to spare 





for the comfort and happiness of my 
family. 
Pretty and Inexpensive Rug. 
MAUD STEINWAY. 
A very pretty rug is made by taking 


denim or some othér strong cloth for the 

groundwork and sewing on blocks of an 

octagon shape cut from old pants cloth. 

These blocks should be about three inches 

across. When sewed down they will com- 

pletely cover the groundwork. These should 
a1 


re: 





be of the darker cloth, as there is usually 
more of that color at hand. Then on each 
of the octagon blocks sew on a disk about 
two inches in diameter of a lighter colored 
cloth. This block should be worked around 
the edge with some colored yarn. Then in 
the center of this sew on a smaller disk 
about an inch in diameter. This, too, 
should be worked with colored yarn. This 
smaller disk adds very much to the beauty 
of the rug if cut from some bright colored 
cloth, such as red flannel or worsted. It 
may be found more convenient to sew the 
blocks together before fastening to th2 
background. Sometimes, too, the octagons 
are joined together. Where this is done the 
joining can be done with the sewing ma- 
chine. Either a fringed border or one made 
of scalloped or pinked blocks makes a pret- 
ty and neat finish. 

Sugar Sacks—I have several times heard 
friends remark, ‘‘Sugar sacks might be very 
useful, but it is such a bother to pick out 
every stitch, I throw them aside.’’ Use your 
common sense to determine which end of 
the seam you are to attack, because you 
cannot pull it out from the beginning, and 
the chain ison the wrong side. When you 
once fix this in your mind, the trouble is 
over. Just pick out with a pin or fork, or 
anything handy, two or three stitches on 
the right side, being careful that you do not 
break the thread after once getting a loose 
end, then taking hold of the two ends of 
thread on both the right and wrong side, 
pull gently, and the deed is done. Wind 
these two needlefuls of cotton on a spool; 
it will serve to patch or baste with; empty 
the sugar, turn the sack; and beginning on 
the right side of the searnm at the bottom of 
the sack, pick out two or three more 
stitches and pull again, and you have more 
good sewing cotton to use. I have seen the 
sacks fringed and used as common nap- 
kins. They also make nice linings for dress 
yokes. In fact, their uses are numerous. 
My reasoning in regard to the position of the 
filled sacks while they are stitched in the 
factory may be incorrect. I have never seen 
the work done, but theresultis O K anyway. 
[Cora A. Lewis. 





A Shawl Hood—One winter I made a 
pretty and serviceable hood for myself 
from an old white wool shawl (the shawl 
was open work) and two yards of dark- 
blue ribbon of two-inch width. The shawl 
was folded through the center and placed 
on the head, the shawl borders being the 
front. The back or folded edge of shawl 
was fitted to the back of the head, and the 
shawl at the nape of the neck was pinned 
together. Now remove the shawl, and be- 
ginning at the place pinned on the shawl, 
begin to lace the shawl together with the 
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[29] 


ribbon, finishing with a bow at the crown 
of the head. The bunch at,the crown of the 
head must be flattened out and carefully 
stitched on the wrong side. This does not 
injure the shawl, and will not hinder its 
further usefulness as a shawl whenever you 
so desire.—([Emma Clearwaters. 


685 





Silk Watch Guard—A silk watch guard 
is very pretty when carefully made. Ch 
two, * insert hook imwch one, thread over 
and draw the loop out one-eighth of an 
inch, thread over, draw a loop through the 
Same place the first one was drawn through, 
thread over and draw through all loops on 
book, thread over and through st, repeat 
from *, only insert hook in the loops instead 
of ch one. 





You can’t always judge a man by his 
clothes; but you can, sometimes, get some 
idea of him by his wife’s elothes. 
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More than once that a child has been 


carried off by an eagle. When such 
a thing does happen the press rings 


with the story. There’s not a line 
given by the to the babies car- 
ried off daily by disease. It isn’t the 
fact of the child being taken away 
that is startling or interesting, it’s 
only when the method of taking off 
is novel that it excites interest. How 
many children die who might have 
been saved if the mother who bore 
them had been able to give them. 
strength and vitality. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite’ Prescription makee healthy 
mothers and healthy mothers have 
healthy children, strong enough to 
resist disease if they are attacked. 

Mrs. Axel Kjer, of Gordonville, Cape Gir- 
ardeau Co., Mo.,writes: *When I look at @y 
little boy I feel it my duty to write to you. 
This is my fifth child and the only one who 
caime to maturity; the others having died 
from lack of nourishment—so the doctor 
said. This time I just thought I would try 
your ‘ Prescription.’ I took nine bottles and 
to my surprise it carried me through and 
ave us as fine a little boy as ever was. 

Jeighed ten and one-half pounds. He is 
now five months old, has never been sick a 
day, and is so strong that everybody who 
sees him wonders at him.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. keep 
the bowels healthy and regular. 














CLSSEEEEESESE 


: If you are outof employment, 

or employed at unsatisfactory 
D4 wages, write us immediately. 
& 


We can give you something to 
@)do that will make you $50 a month without 


any trouble. You can 
work right around 
your own home, or 
& travelif you wish. A 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


S you will be surprised how 

easily you can make the | 
®above sum. Hundreds are ‘ 
* making double that. 


Possi- 
bly youcan doittoo. Send name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CORNER 


Busy Fingers. 


Knot Stitch. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





This makes a nice covering for photo- 
graph frames that are made of wood or 
pasteboard neat- 
ly covered with 
silk, then cro- 
chet a covering 
in knot stitch of 
some _ contrast- 
ing shade of 
silk. It would 
also be a nice 
pattern to use 
as a covering 
for boxes, belts 
or neckties. Make a ch as wide as 
you wish the work to be. Draw up 
the last st about one-fotrth inch, catch the 
thread and pull through, then put the hook 
between the drawn-up loop and the thread 
just pulled through, draw the _ thread 
through, make asc st, pull thread through 
again and draw out for another loop, pro- 
ceed as before and fasten to sixth st of ch. 

Repeat across the chain. Turn, ch four, 
drawing up the fourth st for the loop, pro- 
ceed as at first and fasten to first knot. 
Make a loop with a knot, then a loop and 
knot, fastening the second knot to the knot 
btetween the two first loops of first row. 
Crochet back and forth until you have the 
Gesired length. 

If you wish to narrow, crochet two knots 
together; if to widen, join two loops into 
one knot. This is very speedy and would 
be a pretty covering for various things that 
will suggest themselves to the fancy worker. 








Luster-Floss Shawl. 
cS. BB. 





While rather late to use as light a shawl 
for a shoulder wrap, they are very nice to 
use as a scarf or a hood. Six skeins of 
luster floss and a coarse bone crochet hook 
are required. Begin in center with a ch of 
four st, join in a ring with sl st. 

ist round—Five ch, one d c in Ist st, five 
ch, one dc in same st, five ch, one d c in 
next st, five ch, one d cin same st, five ch, 
one dc in next’st, five ch, one d c in same 
st, five ch, one dc in next st, five ch, one dec 
in same st. 

2d round—* Five ch, one dc in center of 
five ch of last round, five ch, one d c in next 
five ch, five ch, one @ c in same five ch, re- 
peat from * around the row. 

The succeeding rows are worked the 
same, increasing regularly one ch curve be- 
tween each corner, until two skeins of floss 
have been used. 

Begin the border as follows: ist row: * 
Throw floss five times around hook, insert 
the hook under five ch, work off two loops 
at a time until but two loops remain on 
the hook, repeat from * and work off the 
last four st at once, ch three, repeat all 
around, making three shells at each corner, 

2d row—Sh like first row made in the 
three ch between the sh of previous row. 


3d to 8th rows inclusive—Five ch, one d ¢, 
five ch, one d ec, increasing once at the 
corners. 

9th row—One d c in three st of five ch, * 
four ch, four tr c in three st of next five*ch, 
four ch, one d c in three st of next five ch, 
repeat from * all arosund, making three sh 
at each corner. 

10th to 12th rows—One dc in each d c¢, 
four tr c in center or four tr c of previous 
row. 

13th row—’Phree ch, five tr c and five ch 
all on each sh, with one dc on each d c. 

Work this pattern as loosely as possible, 


ton and the finest crochet needles are useq. 

ist row—Ch ten, join. 

2d row—Ch three, twenty-three tr in rine 

3d row—Ch five, tr between first two tr, 
* ch two, tr between next two tr, repeat 
from *. 

4th row—* Two knot st, skip space, fasten 
with slip st in next space, repeat from *. 

5th row—Fasten thread in top of knot st, 
* ch eight, fasten in top of next knot st, 
turn, ch three, fifteen tr in loop of eight ch, 
turn, ch five, tr in between second and third 
tr, ch two, skip one space and tr between 
next two tr, repeat across, two knot st, 
fasten in top of next knot st, two knot st, 
fasten in top of next, repeat from *. 

6th row—Two knot st in top of knot st, 
two knot st in first space of fan, two knot 
st in third space of fan, two knot st in fifth 
space of fan, two knot st in last space of 
fan, repeat. After the first wheel is made 
the second is joined to it in the last row 





Laundry Bag—Take a Turkish towel of 
pretty design, sew it together on each side 
(on the wrong side), then turn the fringed 
ends over and make a hem an the folded 
part about two inches deep, leaving a space 
for strings on each side. Use ribbon of con- 
trasting color or colored cord to hang by. 
Run this draw string in at each end so it 
will draw up snug and tight and leave 
strings to hang up by. This is very pretty 
and quickly made.—[{G. March. 


Potato Cake—One cup mashed potatoes, 1 
cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
a little salt, and flour enough to roll out; 
cut into diamonds, and fry to a delicate 
brown on both sides. These are delicious 
served with syrup of preserved fruit, espe- 
cially with pear or peach syrup.—[M. F. §. 





Good Breeds and bad breeds exist among 
men as really as among herds and horses. 
It is better than a landed estate to have 









and the result will be a light, fluffy shawl. the right kind of a father and mother.— 
[A. H. Janssen. 








Crocheted Handkerchief Border. 


MAY LONARD. 


A gentleman found his little daughter 
crying bitterly because she had had a tum- 
ble. ‘‘Never mind, Wynnie,” he said, ‘‘won’t 
a chocolate make it better?’ ‘No,’ said 

Each wheel is made separate and then the child between her sobs, “but two would 
joined together in the lst row~.No 140 cot- do it!” 




















Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 


AN EXPERT’S INCOME 
Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, is within easy reach of anyone who will study “ be- 
$13.00. tween times” Thousands of young men and 


women, prepared by us, cannot endorse 
Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. too strongly our unequaled course of 
Ban EDUCATION BY MAIL 
jos, $10.00 and upwards. & Mowetenl. aoenenien, Seam, Mining ont 
ivi gineering ; Metallurgy, Art, Archi- 
Guitars, $3-75 and upwards. foctare, Bs yl Newspaper seeies 
nglis ranches, Stenography, Machine 
German Accordeons, $1.75 and up- Design and Mechanical Drawing. Low 
wards. price ; easy terms. Sent free to those 
who enroll now, a complete drawing 
outfit worth $11.10. Mention subjects 
you are interested in when writing to 
The United Corr Pp d School ’ 
154-56 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for catalogue No. 38 


Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world. 
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HOT AIR STOVES 


Only a Few More Left. Prices 
Advance After Jan. I. 


One man writes, “Best stove I ever saw.” Another 
says, “Stove received, it’s a dandy, can sell a dozen.” 
Alady writes, “Am more than pleased with the 
stove, enclosed find $ll for 2 more for two friends.” 
Write us for full information. We make Maple Sap 
Evaporatorsand Stock Feed Cookers. Circulars free. 
These stoves burn w: od, cobs, in fact anything used for 
fuel except coal. The Albany is made with beautifully 
polished steel bodies, smooth as a mirror and_hand- 
somely ornamented with nickel-plated urn and front 
draft, lined with heavy sheet steel. No. 26 is 26 inches 
long, 1844 wide, 24 in. high; fuel opening 1244 inches. Will 
heat your parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, bedroom 














FREE 


T0 
INTRODUCE 




















or office from zero to 100 degrees above in 
fifteen minutes. Draft can be regulated 
perfectly. Heats a room 20 feet square in 
less time and with less fuel than any 
other stove. Will positively hold fire the 
rear round if fuel is added every 10 or 12 
ours. Will save one-half your fuel, con- 
sequently one-half the labor of chopping, 
splitting and lugging. The cleanest and 
safest stove in the world. If stove is not 
satisfactory, send it back, and we will 
return your money. 
No. 20, 29x14 1-2x20, $3.75, 
No, 26, 26x18 1-2x24, $5.50. 


Foot rails nickel plated, 50 cents extra 


C. E. MORRISON 


anager, Albany, N. ¥- 
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_A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Ten Charming Books. 


Each a Literary Gem, and All Beautiful 
Specimens of Artistic Book Making. ... 


Never have we been privileged to offer a more useful, a more interesting, or a more satisfactory premium in every respect 
than the Superb Library, containing ten volumes, aggregating 3,200 pages, all of which were specially prepared for levers of pure, 
wholesome and elevating literature. These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of 
large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically decorated, and in intrinsic value and general superiority excel ali other premium 
inducements ever offered. This exceptionally fine collection of choice books will furnish material for many a happy and enter- 
taining evening at home. 


1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. Dowes Talmage, 


Dr, Talmage in his capti- 
vating volume, “The Wed- 
ding Ring,” offers to young 
folks and theirparents sound 
advice on ‘‘How to Choose a 
Husband” and “How to 
Choose a Wife,’ and his able 
talks on “The Relations of 
Wife to Husband and Hus- 
band to Wife’’ will help his 
many readers to act wisely 
and judiciously in matters 
that may decide the destiny 
of loved ones for time and 
for eternity. 

2—Notable 19th Century 

Events. 
By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 
In “Notable Events of the 
19th Century,’’ Dr. John Clark 
Ridpath, whose name is a 
synonym of good authorship 
and erudition, has very clev- 
erly selected and very ably 
handled those particular 
events in the political, mili- 
tary, naval, scientificand re- 
ligious world that have ex- 
erted the mightiest influ- 
ences during the present cen- 
tury. A marvelous subject 
and a marvelous book. 
3—Holiday Stories for the 
Young. 

By Margaret E. Sangster. 

“In Holiday Stories for the 
Young,’ Margaret E. Sang- 
ster has made a contribution 
to literature for young peo- 
ple which clearly demon- 
strates the fact that good 
stories can be made much 
more attractive than vile 
ones, and that purity does 
not necessarily go hand in 
hand with insipidity.. This 
fascinating collection will 
speedily commend itself to 
our young friends, who will 
find in it a mine of delightful 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evening Tales. 


By Amelia E. Barr. 
Amelia E. Barr’s name is a 


household word wherever 
pure literature is treasured. 
Her volume of ‘*Winter 


Evening Tales” is brimful of 
entrancement. From begin- 
ning to end, it captivates and 
charms. 
5—Recitations for the Social 
Circle. 
By James Clarence Harvey. 
In ‘‘Recitations for the So- 
cial Circle,’”’ James Clarence 
Harvey, the well-known poet 
and author, has succeeded in 
presenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry 
which agreeably combines all 
the elements of delightful 
entertainment. 
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A Superb Library. 


IN {0 VOLUMES. 
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We unhesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to 
the favorable consideration of our numerous readers. Nearly all 
of the volumes were specially written for this library. Itisa 
wotfk for everybody, man, woman and child, and will be found of 
the utmost value and usefulness to all. No home should be 
without it. 


HOw TO GHT IT. 


6—How to Succeed. 


By Orison S. Marden, D. D. 

In his grandly inspiring 
book, ‘“‘How to Succeed,” Dr. 
O. 8S. Marden, the famous 
author of “Pushing to the 
Front” and “Architects of 
Fate,’ supplies just what is 
needed by every young man, 
and no one can read this ex- 
cellent. volume without de- 
riving infinite advantage. 
We keep well within the lim- 
its of fact when we claim for 
this book that it is the best 
one of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 


7?—The Fairy-Landof Science, 


By Arabella B. Buckley. 

Read “The Fairy-Land of 
Scienece.’’ Do not think it dry 
or tedious, for it reads like a 
romance, and, once read, the 
eyes are opened and, things 
now tame and uninteresting 
ares suddenly and perma- 
nently invested with  won- 
derful interest and attract- 
iveness. One hour spent with 
this delightful volume will 
reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden 
from view. : 


8—The Land We Live In. 


By Henry Mann. 

“The Land We Live In.’ 
Here is a volume that reads 
like a _ fairy-tale. Things 
many never Knew, but which 
every American should know, 
are told in a manner so cap- 
tivating that we read on un- 
til the eye tires and we are 
compelled to lay it aside for 
awhile, only to take it up 
again for another draft on 
its inexhaustible treasures. 
Mr. Henry n, who has 
contributed this grand vyol- 


ume, has, through it, 8 
excellent service for his 
country. 
9—The Secret of a Happy 
Home. 


By Marfon Harland. 

The book which Marion 
Harland here sends forth in- 
to the world is calculated to 
transform manya home now 
an abode of comparative 
misery into a veritable 
of felicity. It 1s bound to re- 
sult in good ~wherever read. 
10—Thoughts of Many Minds, 

By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

“Many Thoughts of Man 
Minds” is a volume whic 
will prove exceedingly help- 
ful to many people. It con- 
tains twenty-five hundred 
quotations, from standard 
authors of recognized abili- 
4 on nearly every subject 
t a engages the human 
mind. 


We will'send this Superb Library of Ten: Cloth Bound Books, which would be cheap at $5.00, free as @ premium to anyone sending us 


Three New aay pee to this. journal at $1 a year, or Fwo New Subscriptions and 
] send them in connection with a year’s subseription to this journal for only $2.26. Better still, send $5.00 for a five 


additional, or we wi 


1 additional, or One New Subscription and $1.50 


years’ subscription and we will send them freé of cost: Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be light, 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO, Ma 


EW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, 
BINGFIELD, MASS. 


uette Building, 


5., Homestead Building. 












































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


100% a Year is Big Interest 


but that is what many users of the 
IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
are receiving on the money invested. 


It is nothing unusual to receive letters from users of the U. 8. 
stating that it has produced enough more cream in a year to pay for 
the machine, to say nothing of the improved quality of the product 


and the saving of time and labor. Our 1900 or ‘‘ New Century ’’ 
Separators, with increased capacities, are better than ever, 


We also manufacture 
A Complete Line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. _ 


Write for our latest illustrated catalogues,—Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















WO hundred bushels of Pota- 
toes remove eighty pounds of 
**actual’’ Potash from the soil. One 
thousand pounds of a fertilizer contain- 
ing 8% ‘‘actual’’ Potash will supply 
just the amount needed. If there is a 
deficiency of Potash, there will be a 
falling-off in the crop. 
We have some valuable books telling 
about composition, use and value of fertil- 
izers for various crops. They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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POULTRY Fi ENCE 


more good qualities than all others combined— 
Biel selvage and a cable every foot in height of fence 
Requires fewer posts and No Top or Bottom Rail— 
PLEASING—SERVICABLE PRACTICAL— 
ECONOMICAL— SATISFACTORY. 

Saves 50 per cent. in cost of completed fence. 

NOTE—Even If netting be donated, the comPicte fence 
will cost mere than where M. M.8. POULTRY FENCING 
is used at reguiar price. Deduct price of netting from 
Estimate No. 2, and see. 

We also make Hog, Field and Lawn Fencing. 
















































































Pat. July 21, '96. Pat. July 6, ’97. 





ESTIMATE No.1. ESTIMATE No. 2. 
6 rods 4-foot M. M. S. Poultry Fence made of 60 rods old-fashioned diamond a pe 
No. 19 galvanized steel wire. @ 65c per rod 8 39.00 in height, made of No. 19 galvanised stool 
61 posts, @ 20 cents - ° - - 12.20 wire, @ 65 cents pc. rod 8 39.00 
Setting posts, 5 cents each - - - - 3.06 =o b on — » + - - : 2 
Neo Top or Bottom Rall Required. ng posts, @ 5 cents eac 
No Labor Putting Rail on Posts Required. Lee A ay —_ _ rail, #20. 00 = M - = ro 
No Nalls to Attach Rails Reguives. - a ee 
8 hours labor putting up rail, @ 25e. r hour 2.00 
5 lbs. staples, @ 7 cents - 36 10 hours labor stretching netting,@ 2 prhour 2.50 
4 hours labor stretching up fence, @ 25 cents 1.00 10 lbs. staples, @ 7 centg_ - .70 
Totalcost - - - - - § 55.00 Total cost - - - - $102.35 


Draw your own conclusions and then write us for eireulars. 


| DE KALB FENCE CO., Box B, De Kath, Ili. 















wiry AW HN H. JACKSON, 

. ne ricultural Drain Tileste4s7"". OM ad 
= m ough equipment and superior clay will produce. Tite “ake land is 

= - Me == s— ithe earliest, easiest worked and most p uctive Make also _ —&. Pipe 

: : Chimney Tops, Red and toe Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. rite for what youwant. ho Third Ave. 





HORSE POWERS, A NEWSPAPER 
; FREE 


WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 
The Western Trail. 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOIA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 
























Tf you want the best power tm the World Ser sunaing 
gecam separates, —— 5 agg or poe dy : ab Ft Sy 3 

orse power siest running, best mater — pa 
the mast wore of any in the wt al,agpd willdo | SEND FOR iT—WMailed Free—Postage Paid. 


Prec. Address A. W. GRAY'S SONS, | Adaress, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


PATENTEES AND SOL E UFACTURERS, Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 
P. 0. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. a 


. USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER”’ 
DRILLER 3 


bane in Ale Ai ted 
Loomis a. NYMAN, 















Tiffin, Ohio. 
on 8 SMALLEY MILL. 
Neither you nor your stock 
will have any fault to find. 
Our mills have great capacity 


oper- 


combined with ease of 
ating which is simply won- 
N= Don't take our pera 
| for this—try one and be 
convince Special intro- 


duction prices in all new ter- 
ritory. Catalogue showing the 
famous Smalley line complete 
free ae Kakors, name this paper. 

SMALLEY AIN ©0., Sole Manitowoc, W is, 


COMPANY 
NEW YORIKCNY CHICAGOILL, | RQkckeh Sarwsarne wove 
K.N¥ CHICAGO, PUK Now one or 
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We have on hand 25,000 squares Brand 
New Steel Roofin Sheets either fiat, 
















ccevagetee or “Vv” crimped. as 
oe per square of 10x10 $1. 75 Pa 

toot or 100square feet.. ....... aw 
Noother tool than a hatchet or ham- [Sie 

mer is required to lay this roofing. We [Lf@Ui 
furnish with each order sufficien paint ra] 
to cover, and nails to lay it, without [77 
additiona) charge. ane 
Write for our free catalogue No. of PS 

goers merchandise bought by us at oe 
heriff’s and Receiver’s fatf of ne 
“Our Prices are One-Half of Others.” £4. 
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Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. Ss 
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CORN SHELLERS 


This i-hole sheller has feed table, fan 
crank and pulley. Can be run by hand or power. 
Shells 15 to 25 bu. an hr. Is 43 in. high, 20 in. 
wide, 51 in. long; heavy balance wheel. Mada 
of the best material, nicely painted. Shells the 
ima smallest and largest corn equally well. 

Mm PRICE Complete “ 503; with crank only for 
_—- hand use $4.70. 2-hole sheller for 
a hand and power $10. 5&0. Self-feed sheller, 
ww 4 new, — improvement, shells 500 
. @ day, price lo We have no agents. 
TERMS ° 7 ship any oo our shellers on ‘trial; if they don’t shell 
lean and are not —_ tin every way return at our a. 
= aha sweep, belt and geared mills for 2 
GRINDING WiLL os ss for wlediag all kinds grain. Price 
TIS We sell to you at wholesale ~— 
hd — and combinations for hand 
SHR DOERS AND. CUTTERS eee canon & 8 
min. Runs easy, cuts i] the: wall ave the latest improvements. 
Horse Powers, Wind M = Feed Cookers, Cutters, 
Bobs, Blankets, Harness. Send for FREE fall —_a 
Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St., F+12, Chicago, Ill. 
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TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN 3 
Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 
By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart 
of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This » 
shows plainly the constituents of all ¥% 
stock foods, and how to combine them 4% 
so as to get the best results in feeding i 
all classes of stock. The back of the % 
h le contains tables giving in detail » 


0 G8: 


oo Sebo! 
° 


the composition, digestibility and feed- % 
ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
grains and feeding stuffs, and their ¢ 
manurial value. Also the amount and 
kind of food required daily by different rf: 
classes of farm animals under esi 
conditions. 


Feeds and Feeding. & 


By W. A. HENRY. This handbook for © 
students and stock men constitutes a 
ccmpendium of practical and useful «% 
knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, ining to % 
Animals and every detail pertaining to 
this important subject. It is thorough, % 
accurate and reliable, and is the most , 
valuable contribution to live stock liter- 
ature in many years. All the latest and ¢ 
best information is clearly and system- Ss 

atically presented, making the work in- % 

disperisable to every owner of live > 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.09 & 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications ,, 

2 JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York i 

Marquette Building, cago, Ill. 
SOME MOMOMOR REPRE RRM Rerre HORM 








